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OBSERVATIONS ON THE DOMESTIC BEHAVIOR OF 
THE BARN OWL TYTO PRATINCOLA. 


BY JULIAN K. POTTER AND JOHN A. GILLESPIE. 
Plates IX-X. 


AN opportunity presented itself to the authors, during the late 
spring and early summer of 1924, for an intimate study of the 
domestic life of the Barn Owl (Tyto pratincola). The observations 
and facts presented in this paper were secured during a period of 
approximately ten and one-half weeks, beginning May 7 and end- 
ing July 19, and comprised eleven visits, or an average of one visit 
per week, with a total of some thirty-seven hours spent at the 
scene of operations. Through laxity on our part, the observations 
do not cover the entire nesting period, for at the time of the first 
visit the young were already hatched. 

The nesting site, along the Delaware River below Gloucester, 
N. J., was discovered by Potter on Jan. 20, 1924, at which time 
several pellets were in evidence, as well as a broken white egg, which 
was subsequently pronounced the egg of a Barn Owl by T. G. 
McMullen, an authority on odlogy. Two adult owls were flushed 
on this visit, and every indication bore evidence that the pair had 
nested and probably would nest there in the future, unless dis- 
turbed. This appeared unlikely, inasmuch as the locality was un- 
frequented, the nearest dwelling being nearly a mile distant, and 
also because of the fact that this species is strictly nocturnal in its 
habits and is very easily overlooked. 
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The Barn Owl is partial to “secluded towers, belfries, barns, 
attics and hollow trees” (Eaton.), and in this case the former was 
chosen—a frame building of three stories shaped like a truncated 
pyramid, with a water tank at the top. It was in an extremely 
dilapidated state of repair, and the window panes were entirely 
missing. It was atypical Barn Owl residence and of comparatively 
easy access. 

Arriving on the scene May 7, a Barn Owl flew from the third 
story front window while Potter was making his perilous ascent. It 
might be mentioned that while the place was an ideal dwelling for 
Tyto pratincola, it was hardly a safe place for a human being. The 
stairway leading from the first to the second floor had disappeared, 
and it was necessary to climb from the window-sill to the top of a 
large closet, from which one could pull himself up to the second 
floor. Then one must carefully negotiate some twelve feet across 
rotten flooring to the stairway, and thence to the third floor. 

When we arrived there we were greeted by a loud hissing noise 
which seemed to emanate from the walls near the open window, 
through which the adult bird had recently departed. This sound 
resembled steam escaping from a locomotive, or water being forced 
through a leak under pressure. Pellets were strewn everywhere. 
Surely the nest was close at hand! At this moment we spied a 
hole in the floor just in front of the stairway leading to the roof and 
about three feet from the open window. Getting down on all 
fours Potter directed a flashlight into the hole, at which the his- 
sing doubled in intensity. After peering cautiously within, he 
triumphantly called, “ Here it is!” 

Crowding back as far to the rear as possible were five downy 
white objects, partly covered by an adult bird—undoubtedly the 
female. She had not budged from her duty, while the male had 
left when he suspected trouble. Evidently blinded by the flash- 
light, she stared with a most human expression. The nest cavity 
was approximately twenty inches deep, fifteen inches wide and 
eight inches high, the sides being formed by vertical floor beams, 
and the top and bottom by the floor and the ceiling of the room 
below. The stench of ammonia fumes issuing from this filthy hole 
was almost overpowering, and we wondered how any living being 
could exist in such an atmosphere. The hissing subsided some- 
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what when the flashlight was withdrawn. Was the adult bird 
making this noise or were the young ones responsible? The latter 
view, held by Potter, proved to be correct. The mother bird did 
not once make an audible protest. In size the young ones ranged 
from recently hatched to an advanced downy stage. No nesting 
material of any description was in evidence except a small clump 
of black feathers which possibly once belonged to a Starling, but 
for what purpose they had been brought there is mere conjecture. 

On this visit we took pity on the happy family and departed, 
leaving them unmolested. Had the parent birds known the trials 
and tribulations in store for them and their offspring, they very 
likely would have cleared out then and there. But how were they 
to know that one of us was a rabid bird-bander and that the other 
desired numerous photographs of the fledglings? 

The second visit was made May 13 with the idea of securing 
photographs of the young and banding several of the larger ones. 
The male bird flew out as we entered while the female again re- 
mained in the nest cavity. The hisses of the young Owls seemed 
louder than on the previous visit, and actually became deafening 
when we hauled one out by the feet. Needless to say we wore 
gloves or gauntlets on this and all subsequent visits, for the claws 
of the young owls were long, very sharp and encrusted with filth. 
The female made absolutely no protest, either by voice or action, 
in fact she scrambled as far back into the cavity as possible. 

As the light was poor inside the tower we decided to remove the 
young ones from the nest and photograph them outside. As 
Gillespie reached into the dark, smelly hole for another fledgling, 
the mother bird, evidently deciding she had had enough of such 
treatment, scrambled out, but instead of flying through the window 
to freedom she ran into a dark corner. Potter made a lunge and 
succeeded in clutching her by one leg while she frantically clawed 
the air with the other, flapping her wings wildly and snapping her 
bill viciously. But when a firm grasp was secured about both 
tarsi, she gave in completely, and while being photographed and 
banded was as meek as a lamb. 

As she flew off upon being released, a Sparrow Hawk gave chase, 
and we later discovered Falco sparverius was nesting in the same 
building. This is the third instance known to the authors in 
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which the Barn Owl and Sparrow Hawk have nested together. A 
pair of Starlings were also nesting within the tower, and at a later 
date a House Wren was observed in the building, and from her 
actions it appeared quite probable that she also had a nest there, 
Four different species, therefore, were nesting simultaneously within 
the same structure in perfect harmony. 

One by one the fledglings were dragged from the cavity despite 
their angry hisses of protest. We were surprised to find seven of 
them, whereas we could account for only five on the first visit, 
although a careful survey of the nest had not been made at that 
time. Very likely the female had been sitting on one egg, at least, 
during our previous visit, for the smallest of the brood was not 
more than three days old, with eyes not fully opened. He was a 
pitiful, bedraggled and filthy little fellow, having evidently been 
trampled on by the others. In size he was little larger than a baby 
chick, and at times he uttered a faint, tremulous whine. The rest 
were of assorted sizes, the largest about the size of a Pigeon. Dark 
colored pin feathers were in evidence in the wings of the two largest. 

All seven were placed in a discarded bucket and conveyed safely 
to the ground, where they were photographed and the larger ones 
banded. Prior to replacing them in the nest, the cavity was in- 
spected and was found to be in an exceedingly filthy condition,— 
the floor covered with a layer of casts powdered into a furry mass 
by the feet of the young. Yet in such unsanitary surroundings 
the fledglings, with the exception of the smallest, were clean, except 
their feet, which were quite filthy. 

Nine days passed before we were able to visit the Owl family 
again. Both adults flew out as we climbed up,—the female evi- 
dently had not relished her experience of the preceding visit. The 
welcoming hiss of the young ones was noticeably louder than here- 
tofore, with more of a throaty quality. A few of the many regur- 
gitated pellets were examined and all contained the skulls and hair 
of small rodents,—presumably meadow mice. A survey of the 
nest disclosed but six young. The smallest had, no doubt, been 
trampled to death and devoured by the others. 

The largest fledgling and a medium-sized one were removed 
from the cavity and several photographs taken. The former had 
grown considerably. Wing and tail feathers had sprouted. The 
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latter was still in the complete downy stage with pin feathers 
showing only in the wings. Both Owls swayed their heads from 
side to side continually, their mandibles almost scraping the ground. 
This action is similar to that employed by caged animals. The 
heads were lowered apparently in an attempt to avoid the sunlight 
to which they were unaccustomed. The larger bird showed a good 
deal of fight and lunged forward when a foot was pointed at him. 
After placing bands on their legs, we returned them to the nest. 
A lively free for all fight seemed to be in progress as we departed. 

June 2, eleven days later, found us again at the home of the 
Owls. The smaller ones had grown considerably. They were still 
downy, but the wing and tail pin feathers had begun to sprout. A 
marked change was also noticeable in the two larger. The pri- 
maries were fully developed as well as the tail. The facial discs 
were more pronounced than before; the mandibles and feet larger. 
It was noticed on this visit that they hissed less on our arrival. 
However, when one was hauled from the cavity, the sound of 
protest was deafening. 

The shouts of youthful fishermen approaching cut short this 
visit. After banding the last fledgling, we hastily departed in 
order to avoid detection, which in all probability would have upset 
our future plans. 

A week later as we climbed up the rickety building, only one 
adult Owl flew out, closely pursued by the Sparrow Hawk. No 
hisses greeted us when we reached the third floor. Had something 
happened to the young ones? Turning the flashlight into the 
cavity our fears were promptly dispelled, for the six hissed loudly 
in unison. We had our hands full in fetching them from the nest, 
for they crowded back as far as possible, and when a gloved hand 
was thrust in the cavity, twelve armored feet struck out in anything 
but cordial fashion! 

Anyone who has taken fledgling group photographs can attest 
to the difficulties one might experience with six half grown Barn 
Owls. Placing them on a horizontal limb was one thing, but keep- 
ing them there was another! They had a habit of placing their 
heads down between their legs and remaining motionless, or perhaps 
they would sway from side to side, lose their balance and drop to 
the ground. When plates and films were exhausted, the young 
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ones were returned tothe nest. The two larger were well feathered 
except for a little down on the back and breast. They resembled 
adult birds. The middle-sized ones had more down in evidence, 
while the smallest one was all downy with the exception of wings 
and tail. The ammonia fumes were hardly noticeable during this 
visit, probably because of the drying out of the nest cavity. On 
previous visits this had been found to be quite damp from the rain 
which had swept in the window opening. 

Having decided to remain there that evening to witness, if 
possible, the feeding of the young by the adults, we stationed our- 
selves, at seven-thirty, at the head of the stairs leading to the roof. 
Thus we were situated about ten feet above the nest-hole, and faced 
the window through which we presumed the adults would come 
bringing food. Should either of the adults enter it was our plan 
to turn on the electric flashlight, hoping it would blind the bird to 
the extent that it could not see us, and that thus we would be 
afforded a good view of the Owl. 

Dusk was falling, but it was still light at eight p. m. when one of 
the young ones made the initial call for food. This is a rasping, 
sucking noise, and can readily be imitated by drawing in the breath 
sharply through the corner of the mouth, keeping the teeth closed. 
This is, no doubt, the “snoring” call described by Dresser (Knowl- 
ton, ‘ Birds of the World,’ page 516). It might also be likened to 
the sound made by an ill-mannered person eatingsoup! It actually 
sounds as if the bird’s mouth were watering in anticipation of food, 
and it kept sucking back the saliva. The others soon joined in the 
call, which by eight-fifteen was very insistent. Needless to say, 
the mosquitoes were present in numbers, much to our discomfort. 
Conversation was dispensed with, for at the slightest noise the food 
calls would change to hisses of alarm. 

To. quote from our notes: 

“8:20 P. M. We hear a peculiar call outside, a soft ‘ick-ick- | 
ick-ick-ick-ick.’ Possibly a parent Owl. Moon shines brightly, 
but we must strain eyes to see clearly the window opening. 

“8:25 P.M. A huge dark form with wings spread appears at the 
window, and with a thump lands on the sill. The young call 
wildly and the parent bird drops to the floor at the nest entrance, 
apparently feeds the young, then hops to the window and flies out. 
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Does not look in our direction although we sit only ten feet away. 

We did not turn on flashlight, but decide to do so next time. 
“8:55 P.M. A half-hour has passed since first visit. Did she 

possibly see us and become frightened? . 

“9:00 P.M. Adult Owl drops on window-sill and then to floor 
as before. We flash light on her. She stands at entrance to nest 
peering down. Either a pine or short-tailed field mouse hangs 
from her bill by the back of its neck. She appears to be waiting 
for the young to take the mouse, but they are raising a great racket 
under the floor, apparently afraid of the light. The adult bird 
disappears into the cavity, feeds the young and reappears. The 
light seems to daze her as she looks toward us with black, blinking 

‘eyes. Her facial discs appear small and contracted, giving her a 
‘monkey look.’ Suddenly she jumps and flies directly toward us, 
lighting on the stairs about seven feet from where we sit. The 
band on her leg glistens brightly, proving this is the female, for 
we had banded her, but not the male, on a previous visit. Then 
she seems to spy the window and silently glides out into the night.” 

The question now arose—was the food brought in held in the 
bill or talons while the Owl was in flight? Therefore we decided 
to turn on the flashlight the moment an adult landed on the sill. 

“9:18 P. M. Owl passes close by window uttering ‘ick-ick’ 
note. This call is not unlike the squeaky Flicker call heard at a 
distance. It also resembles the call of a bat. The young answer 
with vigorous cries and a moment later an adult Owl settles on the 
sill. We turn on flash the moment the bird lands. She stands 
facing us with a short-tailed field mouse hanging from her bill by 
the back of neck. The band on her leg shows plainly as she turns, 
stretching her wings as if to fly off. The young call vociferously! 
She turns, drops to floor and enters nest. A few seconds later she 
reappears, hops to sill and flies off. She seems less disturbed by 
the light than before.” 

At this point we decided to adjourn, having quite a distance to 
travel before reaching our respective homes. As we departed, the 
young ones set up a terrific snapping and hissing, not unlike a pack 
of cheap firecrackers going off! A loud, rasping screech greeted us 
a moment later in the open, and looking up we saw T'yto pratincola 
flap silently by, resembling an enormous bat in the moonlight. 
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Quite likely this was the female, for the male was not seen at any 
time during this visit. Does he take no part in the feeding, has 
he been frightened off, or has misfortune befallen him? Then and 
there we decide to spend a whole night with the Owl family and see 
if we can find out these and other things. 

On June 14 we arrived on the scene prepared for an all-night vigil. 
If we attempted to narrate all that happened it would take as long 
as that night actually seemed! Accordingly, extracts from our 
combined notes are submitted instead. 

“6:30 P. M. We arrive on the scene armed with two cameras, 
flashlight equipment with which we hope to secure pictures of 
adults bringing food, and plenty of enthusiasm. Neither adult 
flies out on our arrival, and this, together with the sight of fresh’ 
footprints of a man outside the tower, gives us some concern. The 
six young are all right however. 

“7:35 P.M. Cameras are set up, one focused on window and the 
other on nest hole. We take our positions. 

“8:00 P.M. Young Owl starts food call. (They started at this 
identical moment on last visit.) We hear distant thunder. Light- 
ning soon flashes and wind blows. Rain starts to fall. As we sit 
almost directly beneath a large hole in the roof, we rig up a piece of 
tarpaper above us for protection. This helps, but cuts off ventila- 
tion, and itis a stifling night. The mosquitoes enjoy a feast! Rain 
continues nearly an hour. Young call incessantly for food, but 
get no response. 

“9:15 P. M. Weare both plainly worried. Rain has stopped, 
but there is no sign of parent Owls. Perhaps someone has shot 
them both. If so; what is to become of the young ones? 

“9:25 P. M. Female lands on sill without warning, and we 
come to life. She flies off the moment the electric flashlight is 
turned on, but lands again a few seconds later. We refrain from 
flashing light and she sits on sill, looking about and taking in every- 
thing. Her suspicions are undoubtedly aroused. Through the 
dim light Potter observes her place a mouse on the sill. The young 
stop calling when she snaps her bill several times. (This sounds 
like a dog crunching a bone.) It is quite evidently a communica- 
tion of warning. For fully two minutes she sizes up the situation. 
The place is silent as a tomb and we hardly dare breathe. Sud- 
denly she utters a harsh blood-curdling screech!” 
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Various authorities refer to this sound as “a discordant scream” 
(Knowlton), “a startling scream” (Chapman), and a “Wild, 
peevish scream” (Blanchan). All are unanimous in the opinion 
that it is a scream, but in the authors’ opinion the above mentioned 
adjectives are scarcely adequate in describing the call when heard 
at a distance of twelve feet, within the confines of a chamber about 
twenty feet square! It is actually “hair-raising” and “blood- 
curdling.”” We are both frank to admit that it sent icy shivers up 
and down our spines! 

“This screech is repeated seven times at intervals of about five 
seconds. Cracking her bill viciously she suddenly departs, snatch- 
ing up the mouse in her bill. Her cries of alarm have taken effect 
for a half minute later we are startled by another “thump” as 
an adult Owl lands on the upper frame of the lower sash instead of 
on the lower sill as heretofore. It is the male, for he wears no 
band, is taller and his face is longer. Apparently he is not much 
alarmed. Looks intently at nest hole, then leisurely departs. He 
had no food. Our previous fears are unfounded. Both adults are 
alive and doing their duty. 

“10:10 P. M. Male arrives with field mouse. Comes in at left 
side of lower sill. Should have taken a flashlight picture here, 
but had previously decided to take the first picture of an adult 
Owl at nest entrance. In this case male was too quick for us and 
dropped into hole before flash could be set off. 

“11:00 P. M. A heavy fog has settled down. Neither adult 
has come to window. Several times we have heard their soft 
‘ick-ick’ call, to which young answer with vigor. Occasionally 
they stamp on the flooring of their confined quarters, no doubt with 
impatience. 

“12:00 M. Young call continuously but neither Owl comes. 
We welcome the ‘squawk’ of a Night Heron. Realize we should 
have set off flashlight the first time the female came, instead of 
allowing her to carefully look us over. In our excitement we mo- 
mentarily forgot the Owl could see us quite clearly in the dark! 

“1:15 A. M. We are both quite stiff and somewhat chilled. 
Gillespie leaves building in hope that Owls will think we have gone. 
He is greeted on the outside by screeches from both Owls. Potter 
waits with flash pistol cocked and ready to operate either camera. 
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“1:45 A. M. Gillespie has not yet returned. Male appears 
with mouse and alights on upper frame of window, which is not in 
focus of camera. He drops into nest hole before Potter can open 
camera shutter and set off flashlight. Feeds young and departs. 

“2:00 A. M. Young call faintly and at long intervals. 

“3:00 A.M. Male has not returned since 1:45 A. M. Female 
not seen since her first visit at 9:25 P.M. She is, no doubt, fright- 
ened, but male acts as if unsuspicious of our presence. He brought 
food but twice. The fog is very dense and no doubt makes the 
procuring of mice very difficult. 

“4:00 A.M. Itis beginning to grow light. A whole night spent 
at the nest and not a single flashlight taken! We decide to ex- 
periment with flash-pistol and take several pictures of the larger 
of the young Owls, which are now almost fully feathered. 

“4:30 A.M. We leave the building, stiff, hungry and ready for 
bed.” 

Our seventh visit to the familiar water tower occurred on 
June 19. The nest contained only four young Owls, and after an 
unsuccessful search for the missing two, we decided they had 
flown. Those in the cavity were very quiet, even when the electric 
flashlight was pointed in the hole. At 7:45 when we took our 
positions at the head of the stairs another young Owl was missing, 
but was promptly located behind us, sitting on a rafter just out of 
reach. He hissed angrily at us. Here was trouble indeed, for 
dusk was falling and if he kept up his noise the adults would be 
frightened off. This bird resembled an adult Owl except for a 
little down in evidence on his breast. 

It was still light at 8:00 P. M. when we heard the familiar flight 
call—* ick-ick-ick”’—of an adult Owl. A moment later the female 
appeared at the window, but swerved off before alighting. She 
had, no doubt, seen us or the cameras. The young ones in the 
nest called loudly for food, and there followed a hissing directly 
behind us. We readily discovered its source, for in a niche under 
the eaves, not six feet distant, crouched the two remaining young 
Owls. Openly defying us, the three at our rear kept up a continual 
hissing until we almost decided to leave them in peace. Presently 
all was quiet. The mosquitoes feasted royally. When a hand was 
raised to ward off the pests the young Owls detected the movement 
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and once more their protests filled the air. About this time the 
young Owls in the nest started calling for food and soon the hisses 
behind us died away and were replaced by food calls. 

The minutes slowly passed, when suddenly we were startled by a 
crashing sound directly beneath us. A loose board had become 
dislodged and plunged through the rotten flooring. The ram- 
shackle tower was actually falling down about us—but we stayed. 

At 8:55 the female landed with the usual thud. We clicked 
open the shutters and the flash-pistol went off. At last we had a 
picture! Temporarily blinded by the flash, we were unable to tell 
whether or not the female entered and fed the young. Evidently 
the three young ones at our rear were blinded also, for not a sound 
was heard from them for some time. Cameras reloaded, we waited 
for an hour, but neither adult appeared, so we decided to experi- 
ment with the young ones. 

Some difficulty was experienced in setting on the window sill 
one of the larger fully feathered Owls. He hissed, clawed the air, 
and bit like a little demon! When held at arm’s length by the 
outer primaries, however, he could inflict no punishment. He 
finally settled on the sill, but kept walking about, obviously 
unconscious of the twenty-five foot drop to the ground below. 
Before we could set off the flashlight he wandered too near the 
edge, and while endeavoring to get a foothold, toppled out of the 
window! Peering out, we expected to see him tumble awkwardly 
to the ground, but instead he flew off into the darkness like an 
adult bird. Three of the others in turn were placed on the sill, 
and two flashlights secured. These birds followed the example of 
the first, but instead of falling out, each, despite our earnest 
pleadings and gesticulations, peered out into the darkness and 
voluntarily made his initial flight. It seems strange that all three 
should have taken this course, for none had been in a position to 
see any of the others take his departure, and not once during this 
visit did we hear an adult “scream” or communicate with the 
young in an effort to lure them out into the night. 

Possibly the reader has formed the opinion that these four birds 
were prematurely driven from their nest. The authors contend, 
however, that such was not the case, and that the birds were actu- 
ally ready for flight, but because of the spaciousness of the structure 
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in which they dwelt, it was not necessary for them to fly quite so 
soon. Had this nest been in a hollow tree, several of the young 
would literally have been compelled to leave prior to this date, and 
quite likely would have been flying about by this time. As it was, 
three young birds had voluntarily left the nest cavity. 

On the afternoon of July 4 a brief visit was made by Potter, but 
neither adult nor immature Owls were in evidence inside the tower 
or in the poplar trees nearby. 

July 10 found us again at the spot with the intention of staying 
outside and observing if the adults fed the young, which we pre- 
sumed were still in the vicinity. At 7:50, as dusk was falling, the 
familiar scream greeted our ears, and looking up, we saw a Barn 
Owl fly over. We judged this bird to be one of the young ones, for © 
its tail was very short. The scream seemed higher in pitch and of 
shorter duration than that of an adult bird. It was not long before 
four Owls were circling about, presumably two adults and two 
young ones, although we were not positive on this point. The dif- 
ference in their calls, just mentioned, was then quite apparent. 
Presently we heard the rasping food call of a young one, promptly 
joined by another. We were surprised to hear these calls from 
within the tower, for we presumed the two which we left there 
three weeks previous had flown by this time, as no trace of them 
was found on Potter’s visit a week before. At that time the Owls 
must have been hidden in some niche and thus have been over- 
looked. 

Presently an Owl, probably the adult male, flew from a tree and 
alighted on the upper sash of the window, at which the two young 
ones inside set up a loud calling for food. The Owl did not enter 
the tower, for he appeared to have caught sight of us standing about 
one hundred feet away. Another, undoubtedly an immature bird, 
flew down from the water tank and joined his parent. Quite likely 
he came for food, but we were unable to verify this point for the 
adult flew off, followed by his offspring. 

Now and again the rasping, high-pitched screams of the im- 
mature birds were heard, but when dusk settled down the young 
ones in the trees commenced calling for food. We were reasonably 
sure we could account for three of them at various points. The 
fourth was probably somewhere about, hidden from view in the 
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dense foliage of some leafy poplar. For an hour we braved the 
mosquitoes without making further observations. We made no 
attempt to enter the tower, inasmuch as our electric flashlight was 
temporarily out of commission, and to attempt a climb of that di- 
lapidated structure in the pitch dark would have been suicidal. It 
is doubtful whether the old tower will withstand the rigors of 
another winter. 

The results obtained from the one and only flashlight taken of 
the adult Barn Owl were a complete failure. Both negatives 
showed motion and were not worth printing. It appeared as 
though the Owl either had seen us or had heard the click of the 
camera shutters and been frightened off prior to the flashlight 
explosion. 

A final attempt, however, was made on July 19 by Gillespie. 
Following an exhaustive survey of the tower, one Owl was found in 
a dark corner. He would readily have passed for an adult bird, 
garbed in complete adult plumage. When the electric light was 
turned on him, not a movement did he make and not a sound did 
he utter. In an effort to avoid detection he had “frozen” and 
almost with success! In fact, during this visit, not once did he 
call for food or hiss in alarm. Occasionally he snapped his bill. 

At 8:00 P. M. (the identical time on two previous occasions) the 
young ones outside started their food call, and at 8:15 the soft 
flight call of: an adult was heard. At 8:20 P. M. the female 
“landed” on the lower sill, but was gone before the flashlight could 
be set off. She had hardly disappeared when the adult male ar- 
rived, and without any apparent display of suspicion took his ac- 
customed perch on the upper sash, and posed nicely while being 
photographed. The immature bird was not fed and voiced his 
displeasure by viciously snapping his bill. 

The voice of one particular young Owl calling for food outside 
seemed quite loud and close at hand at times, dying away a moment 
later. Presently it became louder and louder, and it became evi- 
dent he was calling while in flight, for he landed on the upper sash 
just prior to uttering a last rasping call. The flashlight cut short 
his visit, as well as three subsequent visits made by two young ones 
and the adult male again, before departure at 10:00 P. M. As 
previously mentioned, at least one immature Ow] made it a habit 
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to come to the window sill for food, realizing possibly that the 
parent bird would enter there with food for the young one inside, 

There was no doubt that the young ones, perched in the trees 
outside, were being fed by the adults, for on a number of occasions 
the “‘ick-ick-ick”’ call was heard, denoting the bringing of food. In 
one instance, a young Owl uttered a squeaky, throaty “ ee-ee-ee,” 
presumably just prior to the presentation of food. 

It was about a month later, August 16, when the final visit was 
made, but no Owls were either seen or heard, having evidently 
sought more lucrative hunting grounds.' 


SUMMARY. 


Nest.—No nesting material utilized, eggs laid on bare floor in 
cavity as previously described. 

Plumage Development of Fledglings.—(1) Pin feathers in wings 
appeared in approximately twelve days. (2) Primaries and tail 
feathers acquired in approximately three weeks. (3) Complete 
wing and tail feathers acquired in five to five and a half weeks. 
(4) Complete adult plumage acquired in approximately seven and 
a half weeks. 

Departure from Nest.—Seven and one-half to eight weeks sub- 
sequent to hatching. 

Food. (1) Variety.—Pine or short-tailed field mice (Microtus 
pinetorum and pennsylvanicus) were observed being brought to 
the young. Examination of pellets disclosed remains of small 
rodents in each case. A small clump of black feathers was found 
in the nest cavity, probably those of a Starling. It was not de- 
termined whether this bird had been brought for food. 

(2) Method of Conveyance.—Food carried in mouth. Mice held 
by back of neck, face foremost. Evidently not carried in talons as 
is customary with Hawks. 

(3) Presentation.—While actual feeding of young was not ob- 
served, from the briefness of time the adults spent in the nest 
cavity,—from five to ten seconds,—it seemed plausible that a 





1 After this paper was written we visited the tower again on November 15, 1924 
and captured the female bird, another Owl no doubt her mate, being also in evi- 
dence. On subsequent visits during the winter a pair was always found, never 
more, which seems to prove that the two adults are permanent residents at this 
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whole mouse was fed the larger of the young, and possibly divided 
for the smaller ones. 

(4) Time of Feeding.—Both adults participated in the feeding. 
Female an “earlier riser,” her earliest visit made at 8:20 P. M. 
while male put in his initial appearance at 9:45 P. M. Under 
normal conditions the feedings no doubt continue throughout the 
night, but during our observation the adults were frightened and 
paid fewer visits. Feedings were in the ratio of two by the female 
to one by the male. The first evening the bringing of food was wit- 
nessed, the female, obviously suspicious of our presence but not 
alarmed, brought three mice within a period of fifty-three minutes. 

(5) Weather Conditions Affecting Feeding.—Inclement weather 
undoubtedly hampers the Barn Owl in procuring food for the 
young. A thunderstorm on the evening of June 14 delayed the 
first feeding an hour. Quite likely very few field mice were abroad 
during the rain, and later on when a dense fog settled down, the 
Owls in their “hunting” were at a decided disadvantage. 

Defence of Young.—(1) By male. None. Departed at first op- 
portunity, making no audible protest. (2) By female. The in- 
herent trait of protecting the young was manifested by the female, 
who on two occasions remained in the nest cavity during inspection, 
although undoubtedly aware that the male had left. However, 
she made no attempt to shield the young ones while in the nest and 
uttered no protest. Subsequent to the handling she received she 
was very suspicious and invariably detected our presence in the 
tower at once, whereas the male seemed unaware of it. 

Calls—A. By adults. (1) A discordant scream expressing 
alarm. (2) A snapping of the bill expressing suspicion and alarm. 
(3) A flight call, resembling “ick-ick-ick-ick,” apparently signify- 
ing the bringing of food. 

B. By young. (1) A high-pitched quavering whine uttered by 
recently hatched fledgling before eyes were open. (2) A loud hiss 
uttered through the open mouth, expressing alarm. As the fledg- 
lings develop in size this hiss gradually changes into a throaty, 
hissing screech devoid of tone, which presumably later becomes the 
adult “scream.” 

During early visits to the tower the young Owls cried in alarm 
at our approach, but as time went on and they developed in size, 
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the hisses gradually decreased, and just prior to their departure 
from the nest they were silent unless being handled. It was not 
that they were accustomed by this time to our presence, but that 
they had acquired that sense, peculiar to wild creatures, of “ freez- 
ing” to avoid detection. When handled, they cried louder than 
ever before. 

(3) A short rasping call, or “snore” (Dresser). This is the food 
call and varies considerably in pitch. Uttered on the wing as well 
as in the nest and readily heard at a distance of 100 yards (if not 
further), at which distance it could easily be mistaken for some 
nocturnal insect. 

(4) A discordant scream, .similar to that of the adult, but of 
shorter duration and higher pitch. Uttered on the wing at age of 
approximately ten and a half weeks. 

Methods of Handling.—When held at arm’s length by the wings, 
the full-grown Barn Owl is unable to inflict any damage either with 
bill or talons. When conveying from one point to another, the 
young Owls as well as the adults are harmless when held firmly by 
the tarsi. On one occasion five well grown young ones were carried 
in one hand without causing the slightest confusion. Needless to 
state, gloves are absolutely essential. 

Conclusion.—The general belief that Tyto pratincola stands well 
in the front rank of beneficial birds, is well borne out by the results 
of the authors’ observations in the particular case under consider- 
ation. Living in perfect harmony under the same roof with several 
other species, this pair raised to maturity six young ones from a 
brood of seven,—a high percentage. Available data pertaining to 
this species are meager indeed. The views expressed herein, based 
upon both conjecture and fact, are far from complete, and it is 
hoped that others, having the same opportunity, will make a more 
exhaustive investigation. The study of the Barn Owl is certain 
to furnish countless thrills, many a quickening of the pulse, and a 
greater appreciation of the economic value of this grotesque bene- 
factor to mankind. 
Collingswood, N. J. and Glenolden, Pa. 
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THE RELATIONSHIPS AND DISTRIBUTION OF THE 
WARBLERS OF THE GENUS COMPSOTHLYPIS: A 
CONTRIBUTION TO THE STUDY OF THE 
ORIGIN OF ANDEAN BIRD LIFE.! 


BY FRANK M. CHAPMAN 


So many of the steps by which birds have acquired their existing 
distribution are lost in the recordless geologic past, that when the 
zoogeographer thinks he has discovered the region of origin and 
subsequent dispersal of a single species he should make his evidence 
and his interpretation of it available. 

In the present instance I have little new evidence to offer but 
rather an explanation of the significance of existing data. 

It was while engaged upon a monograph of the ‘ Birds of Ecuador’ 
that an attempt to determine the geographic origin of the form of 
Momotus momota inhabiting the Tropical Zone of western Ecuador 
led to broader studies? of the genus Momota. So in the present 
instance it was found that a proper understanding of the presence 
and distribution of Compsothlypis in Ecuador could not be gained 
without a study of the entire group. As indicated above the con- 
clusions reached seem, in this case also, sufficiently important to 
warrant separate presentation. 

Like most members of this family the Warblers of the genus 
Compsothlypis are wood-inhabiting, but unlike many they are not 
restricted in their choice of forest-growth. Our own C. americana 
is equally at home in the cypresses and ‘hammocks’ of Florida or, 
according to Thayer, the firs, spruces and red maples of Monad- 
nock, and requires only Tillandsia, usnea, or a suitable substitute 
of which to build its nest. 

Of the west Mexican C. p. insularis Nelson writes:* “They fre- 

quent the thin forest of the lower slopes of the Tres Marias .. . 
many also come familiarly into the small trees and shrubbery about 
the houses at the settlement. . . . They were rather common in 











1 Read before the Pittsburgh Meeting of the A. O. U. 
* Bull. Amer. Mus. Nat. Hist., XLVIII, 1923, pp. 27-59. 
*N. A. Fauna, 14, 1899, p. 55. 
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the scrubby growth of stunted trees on Isabel, and were very 
abundant in the tree tops of the heavy forest on the mainland 
between San Blas and Santiago.” 

Of C. pitiayumi speciosa in Costa Rica Carriker says:! “It is 
found in the heavy forest as well as in scattering trees. . . .” 

In western Ecuador C. p. pacifica inhabits the scattered growth 
of the arid coastal region; in eastern Ecuador C. p. alarum frequents 
the scarce broken forests of the mountain slopes. 

Compare this wide variation in the character of haunts with 
that of a bird whose breeding home is confined to but a single type 
of growth and you have one of the reasons why Compsothlypis is 
distributed through a large part of two continents while Dendroica 
kirtlandi is restricted to but three counties. It seems evident then 
that to adaptability in habit Compsothlypis owes no small part of its 
success in acquiring territory. We must also recall this ready 
adaptability when we discover that it is either rare or absent in 
vast areas which, so far as haunts are concerned, are apparently 
suitable for its occupation. 

The birds themselves belong in two groups as follows: 

First, the Compsothlypis americana group which breeds from 
southeastern Texas northward, chiefly east of the Mississippi, to 
southern Canada. 

Second, the Compsothlypis pitiayumi group which breeds from 
the lower Rio Grande in Texas southward chiefly through the Sub- 
tropical Zone to La Plata in Argentina. 

In their comparatively small size, bluish upperparts with a 
greenish yellow dorsal triangle, yellow underparts intensified on the 
breast, a striking similarity exists between all the members of 
both groups. Their differences are less pronounced. They con- 
sist chiefly of a blackish pectoral band and partially white eye-ring 
in americana, both lacking in pitiayumi; and a largely or wholly 
yellow abdominal region in pittayumi which is white in amerwana. 
The pectoral band in americana is both geographically and indi- 
vidually variable. It is less pronounced in the southeastern 
United States but may be present or absent in specimens from the 
same locality, a fact to which I have already called attention in 
suggesting that it is a mutational character.! 





1 Ann. Carn. Mus. VI, 1910, p. 815. 
* Bull. Amer. Mus. Nat. Hist., XLVIII, 1923, p. 275. 
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The small white segment on the lower part of the eye-ring is an 
apparently insignificant but nevertheless remarkably constant 
character. I have never found it present in yitiayumi. The re- 
maining differences between the two species are differences of 
degree, but I have yet to see a specimen of americana with as much 
yellow on the abdomen as the abdominally least yellow example 
in a very large series of pitiayumi. 

Doubtless these two birds represent each other and those sys- 
tematists who are influenced by apparent rather than actual rela- 
tionships would consider them forms of but one species. 

The fact is, however, that although no evident barrier exists to 
prevent their geographic contact, Compsothlypis pitiayumi nigrilora 
of the Rio Grande Valley, the intergradation of which with South 
American forms can be demonstrated, is not known to intergrade 
with its geographically nearest neightbor Compsothlypis americana 
usnee which breeds from at least the mouth of the Brazos, Texas, 
northward. 

I can find no satisfactory explanation of the origin of this con- 
dition under existing circumstances and, beyond calling attention 
to the mutational character of the pectoral band, I must therefore 
leave the matter where I find it. Before, however, we turn our 
back upon Compsothlyys americana to face the field in which our 
_ main inquiry lies, it will be well to emphasize several facts in regard 
to 


Tue CoMPSOTHLYPIS AMERICANA GROUP. 


First, as we have seen, while closely related, C’. americana is speci- 
fically distinct from C. pitiayumi. 

Second, it has a wide range, breeding from Texas and Florida 
to the Gulf of St. Lawrence and the western border of the Missis- 
sippi Valley. 

Third, it has occupied this area long enough to become differ- 
entiated into at least two forms. 

Fourth, it is migratory, wintering as far south as in the West 
Indies and Nicaragua on the mainland. 

Fifth, its absence from the West Indies while breeding, together 
with its distribution in the United States, indicates it is not of 
West Indian origin. 
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Sizth, in general habits, so far as known, it agrees with C. piti- 
ayumi. 


THE COMPSOTHLYPIS PITIAYUMI GROUP. 


It will be convenient to place the eleven members of this group 
under geographical headings as follows: 
1. The Middle American Forms. 


1. C. p. nigrilora. Northeastern Mexico. 

2. C. p. pulchra. Northwestern Mexico. 

3. C. p. msularis. Tres Marias Islands and adjoining 
mainland. 

4. C. graysoni. Socorro Island. 

5. C. p. inornata. Guatemala and Chiapas. 

6. C. p. speciosa. Nicaragua to Western Panama. 


2. The South American Forms. 
7. C. p. elegans. Colombia, Venezuela, etc. 
8. C. p. pacifica. Western Ecuador; Northwestern Peru. 
9. C. p. alarum. Eastern Ecuador; Northeastern Peru. 
10. C. p. melanogenys. Eastern Peru to Eastern Bolivia. 
11. C. p. pitiayumi. Eastern Bolivia to Argentina, ete. 
Avoiding unnecessary detail I present now the facts in regard to 
the distribution and relationships of these birds on which my con- 
clusions are based. They may be considered in the order of the 
preceding list. 


Tae Mrppie AMERICAN Forms. 


1. Compsothlypis pitiayumi nigrilora (Coues). 


Characters.—Two wing-bars; underparts of medium richness in tone; 
very near pitiayumi pitiayumi of Paraguay in general color but yellow of 
underparts less extended posteriorly, the lower abdomen, therefore, whiter; 
although geographically nearer to americana than to any race of pitiayumi, 
it differs more from that species than does C. p. pulchra of western Mexico. 

Distribution.—Northeastern Mexico from sea-level at Tampico in 
Tamaulipas and the slopes of San Luis Potosi at ‘east as high as Valle, 
north to the bottom-lands of the Rio Grande. 


It will be observed that this race occupies an essentially sub- 
tropical range. The apparent absence of the species from the sub- 
tropical slopes of Vera Cruz is surprising. The present form is 
thus completely isolated, its range being separated, so far as our 
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information goes, from that of its closest ally as well as nearest 
neighbor, C. p. inornata, by nearly six hundred miles. Neverthe- 
less, Ridgway' records intergrades between the two from the west- 
ern end of the range of C. p. inornata on the Atlantic side of the 
Isthmus of Tehuantepec. 


2. Compsothlypis pitiayumi pulchra Brewster. 


Characters.—Size of C. americana rom Texas; larger than nigrilora 
with more white on the wing-coverts and more evident traces of chestnut 
on the side’. On the whole nearer to americana than is any other race of 
pitiayumi. 

Distribution.—Pacific slopes of Mexico from southern Chihuahua to 
Jalisco. (The type was shot “just below the oak belt in a subtropical 
region.’’—Brewster.) 

Although more closely resembling C. p. nigrilora of northeastern 
Mexico, pulchra finds its nearest geographical ally in C. p. insularis, 
a zonal representative inhabiting the coastal region below the more 
southern part of the range of pulchra, and the Tres Marias and 
Isabel Islands. 


3. Compsothlypis pitiayumi insularis (Lawrence). 


Characters.—Lores and orbital region grayish, more as in americana than 
as in the remaining races of pitiayumi; larger than pulchra the flanks grayer 
and more tinged with chestnut, the tail with less white; wing-bars as in 
nigrilora. 

Distribution.—Western Mexico; mainland of the coastal region near 
San Blas; Isabel and Tres Marias Islands. 

Nelson? and his co-authors have shown that the Tres Marias 
are of continental origin and this fact, in connection with the occur- 
rence of insularis on the mainland, leads us to consider it a zonal 
rather than insular representative of pulchra. The latter, Nelson 
remarks (loc. cit.), was the only form found on the mainland. back 
of “the low coast plain, on the tropical or subtropical slopes of the 
mountains.” It should be noted therefore that in western Mexico 
one form occurs at sea-level, another above it on the mountain 
slopes, while in eastern Mexico only a sea-level form is known. In 
neither case, however, is there recorded any evidence of range ex- 
tension south of lat. 20°. 


3 Bull. U. 8. Nat. Mus., 50, 11, p. 480. 
3N. A. Fauna, No. 14, 1899. 
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4. Compsothlypis graysoni Ridgway. 

Characters.—Duller than any other form in the group; lores and orbital 
region grayish more or less marked with white or yellow; tail-spots much 
reduced and not sharply defined, sometimes absent; two white wing-bars. 

Distribution.—Socorro Island, Revillagigedo group; 240 miles southwest 
of Cape St. Lucas, Lower California, and 350 miles west of the Mexican 
coast. 

Socorro is volcanic and apparently oceanic. It is inhabited by 
nine species of landbirds, including two Doves, one Hawk, one 
Owl, a Paroquet, Towhee, Mocker, House Wren and Warbler. 
Since the island has presumably had no connection with other 
areas the ancestors of these birds have doubtless reached Socorro 
fortuitously and in a strict sense are insular forms. 

As Compsothlypis is unknown in Lower California we can only 
assume that graysoni was derived from the Mexican mainlaind. 
Its characters, considered by Ridgway of specific value, have 
developed under isolation. According to A. W. Anthony’ it is 
“abundant all over the island, but especially so in the trees on the 
north side.” “The greater part of the island,” this author writes, 
(loc. cit.), “is covered by a very dense growth of underbrush. . . .” 


5. Compsothlypis pitiayumi inornata (Baird). 


Characters.—No white on middle wing-coverts; that on greater coverts 
much reduced, sometimes absent; general color below as in nigrilora but 
yellow more extended, reaching backward to crissum and covering the 
lower abdomen. 

Range.—Mountains (chiefly Subtropical Zone) from Chiapas, Mexico, 
to Nicaragua; unrecorded from Honduras and Salvador. 


In its full development this race lacks wing-bars and is the only 
one so distinguished. Nevertheless, Ridgway’ records specimens 
from the Atlantic side of the Isthmus of Tehuantepec, at the ex- 
treme western end of its known range, which have wing-bars so well 
developed that he considers them as intergrades between inornata 
and nigrilora. 

Aside from variation in the amount of white on the greater wing- 
coverts six specimens from Nicaragua agree with one another. I 
lack a Guatemalan series for comparison but the Nicaraguan 





1The Auk, 1898, p. 317. 
*Bull. U. S. Nat. Mus., 50, II, p. 480; footnote. 
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series is paler both above and below than topotypes of speciosa. 
Doubtless the two intergrade on or near the Nicaraguan-Costa 
Rican border. The extension of the range of inornata from Guate- 
mala to Nicaragua makes its occurrence in the intervening area 
probable when we should have the single wing-bar speciosa-ornata 
group ranging from western Panama to Tehuantepec. As a rule 
it is confined to the Subtropical Zone and only rarely is found below 
an elevation of a thousand feet. In Costa Rica, Carriker writes,! 
it is found only on the Caribbean water-shed where its zone of 
greatest abundance is between 1500 and 2000 feet. 


6. Compsothlypis pitiayumi speciosa Ridgway. 


Characters.—This form agrees with C. p. inornata in having no white 
tips on the median wing-coverts; greater coverts always with small white 
tips; color, both above and below, richer than that of inornata. 

Distribution.—Chiefly Subtropical Zone, in western Panama and Costa 
Rica. 

This is a richly colored form of inornate with always some white 
on the greater wing-coverts. The two forms probably intergrade, 
as said above, on the Costa Rican-Nicaraguan border, and, where 
altitude offers a suitable habitat, range from western Panama to 
Tehuantepec. 


Summary oF Data CoNCERNING MIDDLE AMERICAN Forms. 


Five intergrading representative forms of Compsothlypis piti- 
ayumi are found in Middle America, and one non-intergrading, but 
closely allied form, on Socorro Island. 

The mainland forms are confined chiefly to subtropical altitudes 
or latitudes and are lacking at sea-level in the Tropical Zone. 

The ranges of the two Central American races are doubtless as 
nearly continuous as the topography of the region permits and they 
apparently intergrade by contact. Two races are found in north- 
western Mexico and one in northeastern Mexico; the range of the 
former being divided from that of the latter by some 600 miles of 
the intervening higher mountain slopes and tableland. All three 
northern Mexican races are separated from the nearest known part 
of the range of the Central American races by some 500 miles. 





2 Ann. Carn. Mus., VI, 1910, p. 815. 
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Specimens of the latter from this region (Tehuantepec) intergrade 
with at least one north Mexican race by individual variation. 

Existing conditions afford no obvious explanation of the absence 
of the species from subtropical altitudes between Tehuantepec and 
San Luis Potosi on the east and Jalisco on the west. 

The identity of the Tres Marias bird with that of the adjoining 
mainland and the continental nature of the Tres Marias group 
readily explains the presence of insularis on those islands. 

The occurrence of Compsothlypis, in Socorro, however, cannot be 
so readily explained and the evidence here points only to the con- 
clusion that the ancestors of Compsothlypis graysont reached Socorro 
by chance and have found there the isolation so essential to the 
perpetuation of specific characters. One can only speculate, per- 
haps idly, on the relative ages of the americana and pitiayumt 
groups, but the relationships between the various members of the 
latter group, even when one inhabits the Rio Grande Valley, the 
other the shores of La Plata, are so much closer than those which 
exist between the groups themselves, one concludes that pitiayumi 
is more likely to have originated from americana than the reverse. 
That is, we can more readily conceive of pitiayumi nigrilora spring- 
ing from an Austroriparian americana with subsequent cispersal 
southward through the Subtropical Zone, than we can conceive of 
the pitiayumi type giving rise, from a Central American base, to a 
form so slightly differentiated as nigrilora, while from the latter 
would arise so distinct a species as americana; nor can we believe 
that nigrilora would continue so closely to resemble the pitiayumi 
stock during the time required for americana to acquire its present 
range and racial variations. 


Tue Soutn AMERICAN Forms. 


7. Compsothlypis pitiayumi elegans Todd. 


Characters.—Closely resembles C. p. pitiayumi of southern Brazil to 
La Plata but somewhat more richly colored; less richly colored than C. p. 
pacifica of western Ecuador; two wing-bars instead of one as in C. p. alarum 
of eastern Ecuador. 

Range.—Chiefly Subtropical Zone of Colombia and western Venezuela, 
descending to the Tropical Zone in eastern Venezuela, Trinidad; and the 
Guianas; Mt. Roraima. 
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Like many other subtropical species common to Chiriqui and 
Colombia, Compsothlypis is unknown from the intervening area. 
Of sixteen Colombian specimens taken at eleven localities, one from 
Caldas (2560 ft.) west of Cali and one from Rio Frio (3500 ft.) in 
the Cauca Valley are the only ones taken below the Subtropical 
Zone. In the Santa Marta group Todd and Carriker state that it 
ranges up to 4000 feet and is rarely seen below 1000 feet. 

With the decreasing elevation of the Andes in eastern Venezuela, 
species of the Subtropical Zone are brought to a lower elevation, 
and Compsothlypis has here become established in the Tropical 
Zone. From the Orinoco region von Berlepsch and Hartert! record 
only two specimens though they speak of others from the Guianas. 
From British Guiana, however, Chubb? mentions this bird only 
from Roraima and T. E. Penard writes me that it has never been 
. taken in either Dutch or French Guiana. von Pelzeln® refers to a 
specimen secured by Natterer on the Rio Branco, but the species is 
not included by Snethlage in her comprehensive ‘Birds of the 
Amazons.’ In short, Compsothlypis is practically wanting in the 
great tropical Orinoco and Amazon basins. 


8. Compsothlypis pitiayumi pacifica Berl. 


Characters.—Similar in general color and size to C. p. speciosa of the 
Subtropical Zone of western Panama and Costa Rica, but with two wing- 
bars instead of one. 

Range.—Tropical Zone of western Ecuador and southwestern Colombia. 

Just as we may explain the close resemblance between specimens 
from La Plata and the Rio Grande by parallelism, so I would at- 
tribute to parallelism the agreement between Ecuador and Costa 
Rica birds. The appearance of the species at sea-level and its 
absence from the altitudes usually occupied by the Subtropical 
Zone is a not infrequent phenomenon in bird distribution in western 
Ecuador. Primarily it is due to the influence of the cold Humboldt 
Current which materially affects the climate of southwestern 
Ecuador, lowering the mean annual temperature and with it the 
altitudinal boundaries of faunal zones. The birds, therefore,”do 
not desert their zone but follow it. 





1 Nov. Zool., IX, 1902, p. 10. 
* Birds British Guiana, II, 1921, p. 402. 
*Orn. Bras., 1868, p. 71. 
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This influence is far more apparent in southwestern than in 
northwestern Ecuador, and although Compsothlypis now occurs at 
sea-level in northwestern Ecuador, it seems more likely to have 
first reached the coastal region in southwestern Ecuador and con- 
sequently to belong in the large group of birds which have come to 
western Ecuador from the Marajion. However, this may be, 
the fact remains that Compsothlypis is a common bird in western 
Ecuador from sea-level to 5000 feet, above which it is unknown. 
In eastern Ecuador, as we shall see, it is found only in the Sub- 
tropical Zone. 


9. Compsothlypis pitiayumi alarum Chapman. 


Characters.—Closely resembling C. p. elegans of the Subtropical Zone 
of Colombia and Venezuela, but with only one instead of two wing-bars. 
Range.—Subtropical Zone of northern Peru and eastern Ecuador. 


The Colombian and central Peruvian forms of Compsothlypis 
(elegans and melanogenys) resemble one another so closely that it is 
difficult to distinguish them. It is therefore surprising to find that 
their ranges are separated by that of a race quite distinct from them 
both, which occupies the Subtropical Zone of eastern Ecuador and 
of Peru north of the Marajion. 

In having no white tips on the lesser wing-coverts this east 
Ecuador bird agrees with the Central American races speciosa and 
inornata. ‘This is obviously an instance of parallelism rather than 
an indication of close relationship, a fact lending some support to 
the theory that the resemblance of the west Ecuadorean pacifica 
to the Costa Rican speciosa is also the result of parallel develop- 
ment. 


10. Compsothlypis pitiayumi melanogenys Todd. 


Characters.—Similar to C. p. pitiayumi but more richly colored both 
above and below. Very near C. p. elegans but averaging slightly deeper 
below and with more white in the tail. Differs from C. p. alarum in having 
two, instead of one wing-bar. 

Range.—Subtropical Zone from central Peru (perhaps from the south 
side of the Marafion) south to Bolivia. 


In Peru, as in Colombia and eastern Ecuador, Compsothlypis is 
known only from the Subtropical Zone, the range of the present 
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form extending to the end of this zone on the Amazonian slopes of 
the Bolivian Andes. 


11. Compsothlypis pitiayumi pitiayumi (Vieillot). 


Characters.—Paler, both above and below than any other South 
American race; upperparts differing more therefore from those of mela- 
nogenys, its nearest neighbor, in which these parts are darker than in any 
other South American race. 

Range.—Tropical Zone from the base of the Bolivian Andes east to 
Matto Grosso and Rio Janeiro south over the semi-arid eastern end of the 
Bolivian tableland through Argentina and Paraguay to La Plata. 


It seems apparent that Compsothlypis crosses the entire width of 
the Amazon valley on a subtropical bridge extending from Colom- 
bia to Bolivia. When it has reached approximatély south latitude 
15° it descends to the Tropical Zone. 

This change in zone has been followed by sufficient change in 
character to produce the pale race known as pitiayumt, which so far 
as we know is alike throughout the wide area it inhabits in southern 
Brazil, Argentina, Paraguay and Uruguay. In Bolivia two well- 
marked races, melanogenys and pitiayumi, occur almost side by 
side. We have specimens of the former from an elevation of 3600 
feet, of the latter from 1300 feet. The environmental differences 
between these two localities is far greater than the distances 
separating them would lead one to suppose and is, in effect, zonal 
in its influence. 


SumMARY OF Data CoNcERNING SouUTH AMERICAN Forms. 


Five closely related, more or less continuously distributed, inter- 
grading forms of Compsothlypis pitiayumi are found in South 
America. Generally speaking, they are subtropical in distribution. 
They are practically absent from the Amazon and Orinoco Valley, 
but descend to sea-level regularly on the coast of Ecuador and in 
subtropical latitudes of Brazil, Argentina, Paraguay, and Uruguay. 
Although separated from the Central American forms by the 
Panama ‘fault’ or gap in the Subtropical Zone extending from 
western Panama to northwestern Colombia, the Central and South 
American races resemble each other closely enough to intergrade 
by individual variation. 
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The characters common to pacifica of western Ecuador and 
speciosa of Costa Rica and to the last-named and alarum of eastern 
Ecuador seem to have been developed by parallelism. 


GENERAL SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS. 


The genus Compsothlypis ranges from eastern Canada to Ar- 
gentina. It contains two distinct species (1) C. americana, breeding 
from eastern Texas to Canada. (2) C. pitiayumi, breeding from 
the Rio Grande to La Plata. 

The former contains two forms, both North American. The 
latter embraces eleven forms of which six, including one distinct 
insular species, are found in Middle America, and five in South 
America. The ranges of four of the Middle American forms are 
widely separated; those of the South American are essentially con- 
nected. Consideration of the evidence thus supplied by the extent 
of the area covered, character of distribution exhibited (whether 
continuous or broken) and degree of differentiation shown lead in- 
evitably to the conclusion that Compsothlypis has occupied Middle 
and North America for a far longer period than it has South Amer- 
ica. Consequently it follows that it has entered the southern con- 
tinent from the north. I have ventured above to suggest that of 
the two,- Compsothlypis americana is older than C. pitiayumt. 
This, however, is a subject which must remain in the realm of 
speculation. Nor are we on much firmer ground when we attempt 
to explain the discontinuous distribution of Compsothlypis in 
Middle America. Interesting as are these questions, an answer to 
them is not essential to the success of our inquiry concerning the 
origin of Compsothlypis in South America. This we have learned 
with some degree of certainty was from the north. We have also 
reason to believe that the bird’s entrance into South America was 
made through that portion of the Subtropical Zone connecting 
western Panama with Colombia, which has since largely disap- 
peared. 

This belief does not rest upon the case of Compsothlypis alone, but 
upon nearly seventy similar cases which, combined, seem to prove 
beyond question the continuity of the higher altitudes of western 
Panama with those of eastern Panama and northwestern Colombia. 
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A detailed consideration of this subject is presented in my ‘Distri- 
- bution of Colombian Bird-Life’! and need not be repeated here. 

So far as I am aware, geologists have given us no definite in- 
formation in regard to the causes which occasioned what I have 
termed this Panama ‘zoological fault’ or the period in which it 
occurred. They are, however, agreed in considering the Andes 
of late Tertiary age, and we are safe therefore in saying that Comp- 
sothlypis, a mountain-inhabiting form, did not enter South America 
earlier than the latter part of the Tertiary Period. Once arrived 
it followed the mountains both southward and eastward. 

In Colombia and western Venezuela Compsothlypis does not des- 
cend to sea-level. In eastern Venezuela and Trinidad, however, 
possibly influenced by the subsidence which separated the last- 
named area from the mainland and greatly lowered the altitudinal 
range of numbers of other subtropical species in northeastern 
Venezuela, Compsothlypis is now found in the Tropical Zone. 
Apparently, therefore, we have here an exception to the rule that 
birds originate in a zone lower than the one in which they are 
found. 

Southward from Colombia, where it entered South America, 
Compsothlypis has extended its range into Ecuador. In eastern 
Ecuador, as in Colombia, it occupies the Subtropical Zone, but 
appears with one wing-bar instead of two. In western Ecuador, 
where a form occurs similar to that of Costa Rica but with two 
wing-bars instead of one, it again violates the law of the relation 
between altitude and origin and descends to sea-level. This is an 
exception, however, which tends to prove the rule. Zonal bound- 
aries are lowered on the Pacific coast, not as a result of subsidence 
but in response to the influence of the Humboldt Current which in 
decreasing the temperature of the air decreases also the altitudinal 
boundaries of the life zones of the West Andean slopes. In Peru 
many Temperate Zone species are found at sea-level. In Ecuador, 
where the current is less pronounced, many subtropic species occur 
in the coastal region. Compsothlypis is here, therefore, only 
responding to the influence of temperature, everywhere the most 
important factor in controlling its zonal distribution. 

As an arboreal species Compsothlypis is absent from western 





2 Bull. Amer. Mus. Nat. Hist., XXXVI, 1917, p. 151. 
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Peru. In eastern Peru, where it again acquires two wing-bars and 
closely resembles the Colombian form, it occupies, as in eastern 
Ecuador, the Subtropical Zone, and continues in this zone to its 
end on the northeastern slope of the Bolivian Andes. 

Having now crossed the Tropical Zone, as it were, on a sub- 
tropical bridge and reached a latitude where it might lower the 
altitude of its range and still find a congenial environment, Compso- 
thlypis has spread southward into subtropical Argentina and up 
the coast range into subtropical eastern Brazil. 

If in this outline I have rightly, even if roughly, interpreted the 
facts presented by the distribution and relationships of Compso- 
thlypis, it is obvious that no one key will unlock for us the history 
of Andean bird-life. 

Almost limitless time and innumerable influences, known and 
unknown, have produced an endless variety of results. Some 
birds have come from the North Temperate Zone, some from the 
South Temperate, others from the Tropics. Some evidently ar- 
rived in the remote past, others appear to have come recently, and 
the explanation which accounts for the range and characters of one 
may be totally inapplicable to another. 

I can find, for example, no other case similar to that of Compso- 
thlypis. In the Subtropical Zone that of Xanthoura is nearest to 
it—as far as it goes—for Xanthoura also occurs at sea-level in the 
lower Rio Grande and extends through the Andean subtropics to 
Venezuela in the east and Bolivia in the south. In neither East nor 
South, however, does it descend to the basal zone as does Compso- 
thlypis. Possibly Pygochelidon parallels the distribution of 
Compsothlypis in South America for it appears to have reached the 
South Temperate through the Andes by way of the subtropics. 

In the Temperate and Paramo Zones Fulica, Asio accipitrinus 
and Cistothorus all appear to have used these upper life-zones as a 
bridge between the North Temperate and South Temperate Zones. 

It is clear then that each species must be considered in the light 
of the evidence its distribution and relationships afford and, in 
the absence of a fossil record, we can hope for success only with 
those presumably more recent cases where sufficient evidence still 
exists to permit us to reach satisfactory conclusions. Compso- 
thlypis seems to be a case of this kind. 

American Museum of Natural History, 

New York City. 
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A GRAPHIC METHOD OF RECORDING FLIGHT. 
BY EARL L. POOLE. 


Wrruin the past few years, the increasing general interest in 
bird study has brought about a great advance in the technique of 
field ornithology. The more recent popular works are finally 
getting down to descriptions of birds as they appear in life, and 
stressing identification characters in a manner much more satis- 
factory to field observers of limited experience than formerly was 
the case. 

One important identification character, however, which has 
received very little attention at the hands of our writers of popular 
guides, is flight. Beyond such unsatisfactory remarks as “flight 
undilating,” or “flight direct,” the inexperienced student has very 
little upon which to base comparisons of flight characteristics. 
Practically every field naturalist can distinguish at a considerable 
distance the flight of a large number of our native birds, and it is 
highly probable that the simple system of flight notation herein 
presented has occurred to many. But as I have never seen such a 
method published, it may prove a suggestion worthy of further 
investigation. 

While the flight of the larger birds is quite easy to record, the 
smaller species are so quick in their movements that it is often ex- 
ceedingly difficult to determine just exactly what they do. 

As a basis for these studies the writer has made a number of 
graphs based on Muybridge’s monumental work on ‘Animal 
Locomotion,’ showing the relative position of the wing tips (tips 
of the longest primaries), and the approximate center of body 
weight. The synchronous positions of these two poiuts is indicated 
in the first four graphs by connecting lines. In the other diagrams 
a solid line represents the path of the center of body weight, while 
the dotted line indicates the path of the tips of the primaries as they 
would appear when viewed from the side. 

It may seem rather surprising that the wings actually move 
backward not only in relation to the bird itself, but through space 
as well, during the up-stroke; while the down-stroke is forward 
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and downward. During the latter the greatest speed of motion 
is attained. It will readily be seen that a bird flying rapidly 
through space with rapid wing-strokes will give a similar graph 
as a bird moving slowly, with wing-beats correspondingly slow. 
The only difference evident in the diagram will be that the up- 
stroke is inclined backward at a sharper angle, while the down- 
stroke is more convex, as seen in the study of the Domestic Pigeon. 
It is obviously impossible to attempt to show all the different 
types of flight diagrams that present interesting variations—indeed 
the flight of a single species varies considerably under different 
conditions. For instance, the diagram representing the flight of a 
Blue Jay in passing from one tree to another a few yards distant 
(fig. 14) is quite different from that of a bird of the same species 
during a longer flight (fig. 13). A Meadowlark may vary its 
flight-line by gliding with the wings above the body-line instead of 
below, and soon. The great majority of species, however, show a 
considerable uniformity in their reactions to the same situation. 

These diagrams are only impressions, and are based entirely on 
what the bird appears to do. I have no doubt that a motion 
picture taken with a measured screen as a background would 
show some surprisingly different results. 

“A” at the left of fig. 1, shows probably the simplest type of 
flight, a Turkey Vulture soaring with its wings raised somewhat 
above the body-line. Occasionally a single flap, as at “B,” may 
break the line, or a series of several of these flaps. 

The second figure, that of the commoner type of flight of the 
Red-tailed Hawk, shows a series of strokes alternating with the 
glide. The other Buteos and the Eagles usually give a somewhat 
similar line, as well as the Brown Pelican and Black Vulture. The 
third figure on the plate is the line of the Cooper’s Hawk, similar 
to the last, but with the wing-beats showing the curves of a more 
rapid stroke. The line of the Sharp-shin is almost identical, but 
on a smaller scale. 

The Crow is a good example of uniform, direct flight. Many 
species would show similar lines: such as the Herons, Ducks, Geese, 
Pileated Woodpecker and a number of others. 

Figure five is typical of the Mourning Dove, but many of the 
Sandpipers, and Plovers, the smaller Ducks, and at times the 
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Sparrow Hawks, are similar. The sharp backward inclination of 
the upstroke and the more rounded downstroke are again similar 
to figure three. 

Figure six shows a typical flight of the Meadowlark, with the 
wings held below the body level during the act of gliding. I have 
frequently seen them held above, however, and even both ways 
during the same flight. 

In figure seven a Sparrow Hawk entered the diagram flapping 
(A), soared a short distance (B), examining the ground below. 
At “C” it hovered for several strokes (indicated by the R. 11) and 
then dropped to the ground. 

The flight of the Purple Grackle may be either as shown in figure 
eight “A,” direct and uniform as to stroke, or broken at intervals 
by a hurried bound, as shown in “B.” The line of the Starling 
(fig. 10) bears a strong resemblance, but with a longer bound, 
while that of the Cowbird is similar, but approaches the undulat- 
ing type. 

Figure nine is a Bobwhite flushing from one cover and then 
gliding to another. The Grouse and Woodcock would give a 
similar, but more irregular line, due to the interference of the 
undergrowth. 

Figure 11, representing the usual flight of the Chimney Swift, is 
somewhat similar to figure 3, but the intervals of both gliding and 
flapping are longer; while in figure 12, the typical flight of the 
Kingfisher consists of several (3-5) slow, powerful beats, alternating 
with two or three shorter beats. 

In figure 13 the usual protracted flight of the Blue Jay, consisting 
of a regular series of beats, interrupted at intervals by a very brief 
glide is shown as a contrast to the series of swoops (fig. 14) that 
are usual during a short flight, especially from a higher to a lower 
position. Many birds use this same method of covering a short 
distance. It is quite general, for instance, with the Phoebe. 

The weak, slightly undulating flight of the House Wren in tra- 
versing a short distance between two patches of shrubbery is in- 
dicated in figure 15. Many other small species give a similar line 
under the same conditions. That of the Song Sparrow (fig. 16B) is 
sometimes altered to a series of glides or swoops (16A) especially 
when going from a high perch to a lower one. 
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Figure 17 shows a typical bit of the flight of the Barn Swallow, 
when the graceful sweeps of the wing are interrupted by a short 
upward swoop at a passing insect. 

In figure 18 the protracted flight of a Robin is shown to be some- 
what like that of the Blue Jay in that the regular wing beats are 
occasionally interrupted by an omitted stroke. The slight un- 
dulations, however, are characteristic. 

Figure 19 represents the flight of a Bluebird over a distance 
of a hundred yards. A series of short bounds with fixed wings, 
brought up by two or three rapid beats, and an occasional longer 
undulation, are typical of the longer flights of this species. 

In figure 20 we have one of the strongly undulating types, that 
of the Flicker. It is also typical of the other Woodpeckers, varying 
only according to size. The Pileated Woodpecker is the single 
exception in this locality. While descending, or preparatory to 
alighting, the Flicker usually indulges in a series of long bounds, 
interrupted by an occasional “braking” motion of the wings until 
just before the perch is reached, when a strong upward swoop is 
taken with partly extended wings (fig. 21). 

Another quite dissimilar type of undulating flight is illustrated 
by the diagram of a short flight of the Myrtle Warbler, in which 
the undulations are sharper, as if due to weaker flight. A few ex- 
ceedingly rapid beats turn the bird on an upward course, which 
rapidly curves into a dive, and is again halted by a series of beats. 
Most of the Warblers fly in a similar fashion (fig. 22). 

A Field Sparrow, during a high flight, gave the line shown in 
figure 23, in which the downward dive was interrupted by an abrupt 
change of direction. During short, low flights the line would be 
similar to figure 16. 

While I have sometimes seen Goldfinches come quite close to 
fig. 23 the usual flight is more evenly undulating, as in figure 24. 

An interesting and typical diagram of the flight of the Night- 
hawk is shown in figure 25. A few leisurely beats, accompanied 
by an undulating motion of the whole body, are followed by a series 
of rapid beats, resulting in a rapid rise in elevation when the former 
method is resumed. 

Reading Public Museum, Reading, Pa. 
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BIRDS’ NESTS AT HOME. 
BY E. A. ANDREWS. 


TueE following facts refer to the nests of common song birds of 
Maryland clustering about human habitation on an area of about 
two and two-thirds acres in a region still partly agricultural though 
becoming rapidly suburban residential and recently taken from 
Baltimore County into the political bounds of Baltimore City. 

Physically this region is part of the Piedmont plateau with an 
elevation of 440 feet on a water-shed draining west to Gwynn’s 
Falls and east to Herring Run. Wells dug in the clay to under- 
lying gneiss rock find the water table at thirty to forty feet, hence 
there is little natural surface water and birds depend much upon 
fruit and the assistance furnished by water supplies of human 
making. On the other hand the few large fields of corn, wheat and 
meadow are of little area compared to the numerous private grounds 
with their lawns, fruit and shade trees generously supplying op- 
portunities for food and for nesting sites. 

The limited area under observation for the past seven years is 
part of a long cultivated clay soil well kept up, rich in humus and 
attendant earthworms that satisfy Robins and some other birds. 
The accompanying maps of the region are intended to illustrate 
the bird’s-eye view of an area very well covered with scattered 
trees and shrubs, though leaving more lawn and garden earth 
uncovered than would be at first judged from the maps, since these 
represent the extreme outside reach of the branches of each plant. 

The shrubs are the usual ornamental growths of older plantations, 
some native, some European, some Japanese; there are extensive 
privet and box hedges and the trees are Norway and ashleaved 
maples, black locusts, and especially many apple and pear trees of 
various ages, as well as enough wild and cultivated cherry trees to 
supply the many Robins and Catbirds when supplemented by very 
many raspberry plants. The maps show the birds’-eye location 
of all trees, shrubs, buildings, trellises, hedges and paths. At the 
bottom is the public road, the other bounds are those of private 
lands near residences. 
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In the maps the actual location of each nest each year is indicated 


by initials as follows: 








































B. Bluebird, M.L. Meadowlark, 
C. Cardinal, R. Robin, 
C.B. Catbird, R.H.W. Red-headed Woodpecker, 
CH. Chewink, S. Chimney Swift, 
C.S. Chipping Sparrow, S.S. Song Sparrow, 
D. Mourning Dove, ST. Starling, 
E.S. European Sparrow, T. Brown Thrasher, 
F. Flicker, V. Red-eyed Vireo, 
G. Purple Grackle, W. House Wren, 
M. Mockingbird, W.T. Wood Thrush. 


It will be seen at once that the distribution of nests is different 
each year. and that the nests are few on the larger—right—end of 
the area, and on the smaller—left—end, while the scattering of 
the nests is much more concentrated across the middle of the area, 
which was the north-south diameter and was close to the residence 
and adjacent buildings as well as the area of most mixed and het- 
erogeneous plantations of shrubbery, flower garden, grape trellis, 
cherry tree and small fruits; all rather thickly distributed. 

Thus the apple orchard to the right of the map and the lawn to 
the left were not the regions of most abundant nesting. 

From year to year there were very few actual repeats in the use 
of sites, except for House Wrens and a few others that make use of 
the same permanent quarters year after year. 

The sites actually used for nesting may be classified as more or 
less connected with human habitation, as in the following four 
groups, tabulated below. The nests are here divided into four 
groups: I, built on natural trees, shrubs or vines or else on the 
ground; II, hollowed out by some birds in wood of trees; III, built 
upon buildings or trellises or like structures of purely human origin; 
IV, built in bird boxes provided by man. 

This table shows that out of the 180 nests recorded 105 were 
built on what may be regarded as the more natural or less man- 
made sites. 

Every year the majority of birds were in the first group, building 
at will on trees, shrubs, hedges or the ground. The second group 
was always much the smallest, building in the few tree holes that 
were made by birds. 
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In the third group the Dove and notably the Robin made much 
use of the grape and rose arbors composed of two rude round 
posts capped by one split horizontal. The Swifts in the chimney 
and Wrens in holes made by red squirrels, as well as the Robins on 
window ledges and porch edges, all made direct use of the house 
made for man. 

In group IV the Bluebird, Starling, House Wren, Flicker, Red- 
headed Woodpecker and the European Sparrow took possession 
of boxes and houses erected for their use. While there were but 
seven such houses available at the maximum, they were nested in 
3, 4, 5, 7, 7, 6, and 5 times in the successive years; leaving very few 
opportunities unused and suggesting that many more such houses 
might have been used if present. 

There were at the most four Wren boxes present and these were 
occupied 2, 3, 3, 5, 2, 1, and 3 times; some years it was seen that 
the same box was used for more than one brood. 

Of the twenty kinds of birds seen to nest on this area, thirteen 
made their own nests without protection, while seven used cavities 
made by man, or in a few cases made by birds. The former were 
the Cardinal, Catbird, Chewink, Dove, Meadowlark, Mockingbird, 
Robin, Chipping Sparrow, Song Sparrow, European Sparrow, 
Brown Thrasher, Wood Thrush and Red-eyed Vireo. The latter 
were the Bluebird, Flicker, Red-headed Woodpecker, Purple 
Grackle, Swift, Starling and House Wren. 

The distinctions between these four groups are rather artificial 
and some birds nest in more than one set of conditions indicated 
by the groups. 

Thus the Robin built 42 nests in trees and more natural sites, as 
many as 12 in one year; but the Robin also built 25 nests partly 
on the house of man but chiefly on the above mentioned rude 
arbors. The Dove also nested three times on an old tree that had 
been so cut in by man as to be an artificial rather than a natural 
basis for nesting and the Dove built twice on those same rude ar- 
bors. Itseems then that Torii-shaped erections of round and split 
logs covered with vines afford an excellent means of readily in- 
creasing the sites acceptable to both Robin and Dove. 

While this tabulation shows only 37 nests on structures and 38 
in man-made cavities out of the entire 180 nests, that is, 75 nests 
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directly dependent upon man as opposed to 105 self-made by the 
birds, yet careful observation of many of the sites on trees and 
other plants suggests strongly that man’s help had been often 
taken advantage of. The trimming of extensive privet hedges, the 
trimming and crowded planting of shrubbery, and the trimming or 
pollarding of trees all tend to offer a greater number of good nesting 
sites than would occur in nature on an equal area. Thus in the 
wild the number of sites taken in the groups I and II would have 
been less while the sites in III and IV might have been the same 
if these purely artificial sites were present. 

In this particular area under observation 42 per cent of all nests 
were directly associated with man, and 58 per cent were built on 
ground or tree as if without man’s aid. However, it may be con- 
tended that many of these majority nests were after all indirectly 
man-aided. ? 

Not only did the trimming of plants supply more good sites, as 
above suggested, but the whole development of such a suburban 
area favors the song birds in four respects. Human buildings, 
man-offered bird houses, plantations of various trees and shrubbery 
much trimmed, hedges and rough arbors with vines, all increase 
the nesting sites. Then there is protection, afforded by buildings 
and trees from winds and hawks, and by man’s activities in dimin- 
ishing attacks of cats and grey squirrels, etc., as well as active 
avoidance of injury to nest and young. 

An important third factor is water for drinking and bathing and 
this was available as indirect waste of human habitation and some- 
times as direct supply in bird baths (though in most years this was 
not a factor). 

Finally there is the essential element of food. With the large 
yariety of weeds, flowers, garden plants, trees, shrubbery, field, 
lawn, in various states of cultivation and of neglect, insects abound. 
The well nurtured soil swarms with earthworms that in clay are 
available most of the breeding season, except it be a very dry 
year. Raspberries and cultivated cherries aid in the rearing of 
young. Later, apples, grapes, dog-wood berries, seeds of garden 
and field with many clematis and “ turquois-vines” make the area 
agreeable to the young and to migrants. 

These attractions draw onto the area more birds than actually 
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nest there but that are known to nest near by, such as the Cuckoo, 
Cowbird, Crow, Baltimore Oriole, Screech Owl, Purple Martin, 
Quail and Hummingbird. 

Assuming that the four factors, water, food, protection and good 
nesting sites were active in bringing about the often repeated use 
of this area by the birds, we will state the data in a second table 
that presents the names of the twenty species and the number of 
nests each made each year; also the maximum and minimum 
number of nests each year and the average for the seven years ex- 
pressed as sevenths, to make clear the actual sum of nests of each 
species for the seven years, as numerator of the fraction. 

The twenty species were not present every year, in some years 
only seven, in others as many as fourteen nested, over eleven on 
the average. 

Species present and nesting every year were the following: Cat- 
bird, Cardinal, Robin, Song Sparrow, Thrasher and Wren. 

The number of nests made each year by all sorts of birds com- 
bined varied from 18 to 32; of which the above constant builders 
contributed nests each year as follows: Catbirds three to one, 
Cardinal always one, Robin from seventeen to five, Song Sparrow 
three to one, Thrasher three to one, Wren six to one. Each year 
there were nearly 26 nests, on the average, the Robins building an 
average of over ten, the Wren an average of over three, the Song 
Sparrow an average of more than one, and the Thrasher the same. 

Besides these six with total averages of nearly twenty, the re- 
maining small part of all the nests was contributed by the majority 
of birds that came frequently, or seldom, but not every year; 
namely by the Bluebird, Chewink, Dove, Flicker, Grackle, 
Meadowlark, Mockingbird, Chipping and European Sparrows, 
Starling, Wood Thrush, Red-eyed Vireo, and Red-headed Wood- 
pecker. The number of nests each year is seen in the table. 

Though fortunately prevented from building each year, the Euro- 
pean Sparrow managed to steal nine nesting sites in seven years, 
as many as three in one year, and moreover tried to rear more than 
one brood in a nest, though the eggs or young were removed at 
times. 

The tables giving the actual nesting sites on this small area bear 
chiefly upon the question of the possible rate of increase of common 
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birds upon such areas, by enumeration of nests actually built 
each season. 

Of course not all nests here enumerated were successful, since 
storms, Grackles, cats and Crows sometimes destroyed the nest or 
the young, but in general the tables show ample provision for the 
continuation of these kinds of birds and for increase in numbers if 
like areas should be available. 

Moreover, the lists given do not include all the nests actually 
built, since at the end of each season the falling leaves revealed 
nests not previously observed and these were added to the observed 
nests only in cases where there was no doubt of their identity. The 
tables also have bearing upon the large question of the actual 
number of birds resident in this part of the United States. 

The census taken in 1916-1920 by the U. S. Biological Survey 
gives results in terms of the number of pairs of birds on one hundred 
acres. 

The data for these results were got chiefly by counting the 
numbers of singing birds on the areas studied. The number of 
birds singing should agree with the number of nests made at that 
season, but as some kinds may make several nests in one season, 
the number of all the nests to be found would be greater than the 
numbers of pairs of birds as found by such a census. 

In our tables the number of nests found are in excess of pairs of 
birds chiefly in the cases of the Robin, Catbird, Wren and Euro- 
pean Sparrow which may build repeatedly in one season. But in 
most cases the tables do not record successive broods when more 
than one brood was reared in one nest. When Wrens had suc- 
cessive broods in one box, only one nesting is recorded and in the 
European Sparrow successive broods removed from one box do 
not appear on the records. 

Corrections may be made to the lists to make the tables more in 
accord with the numbers of pairs of birds in any season. Thus 
careful examination of the data shows that the whole number of 
Wren nests probably exceeded the pairs of Wrens by seven, of 
which three were in 1920, one in 1921, two in 1922 and one in 
1923. The Catbirds also probably had successive nests in 1919 
and 1920, one each, two in all. The numbers of recorded Robin 
nests was probably in excess of the numbers of pairs by as much as 
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24 to 29: three or four in 1917, six or seven in 1918, two or three in 
1919, two in 1920, four in 1921, two in 1922 and five in 1923. 

With these corrections the numbers of nesting birds on this area 
was probably as follows: 27 or 28 in 1917, 25 or 26 in 1918, 27 or 28 
in 1919, 16 in 1920, 18 in 1921, 14 in 1922, 20 in 1923. This means 
an average of 21 pairs of birds per year on the given two and two- 
thirds acres, or at the rate of almost eight pairs of birds per acre. 
These average eight pairs of birds built 9.69 or nearly nine and 
three-quarters nests per year to the acre. 

The Biological Survey found for 1916-20 and for 1914 and 1915 
somewhat more than one pair of birds per acre on large farms of 
the region north of Maryland and east of the Great Plains: the 
whole farm of 100 acres harboring about 112 pairs of birds while 
the portion near the buildings supported an average of 130 pairs 
to the 100 acres. On farm wood lots the population might be as 
high as 182 pairs to the 100 acres, but in forests the data gave but 
50 to the like area. 

In this present article the area observed belongs not to the farm 
but to the suburban region of buildings and protection on which 
song birds are known to exist in much larger numbers. In such 
regions, truly Belgian densities of bird population have been re- 
corded. In Golden Gate Park, San Francisco, over ten pairs of 
birds per acre were recorded. Again in the residential district, 
Chevy Chase, Maryland, near Washington, where birds were 
protected and encouraged, a little over nine pairs per acre were 
recorded in 1916 on 23 acres. One part of this area actually showed 
twenty nests in a yard one-half acre in extent, which would have 
been at the rate of 40 pairs to the acre, except some reduction for 
the fact that some of the nests may have been successive nests of 
one pair. Also in the midst of a town in Alabama there were 
recorded seven pairs per acre over 25 acres. 

Whatever may be the reasons for this marked tendency of wild 
song birds to concentrate their nesting places about human habi- 
tations, the fact is evident that they thus establish an alliance with 
man which is mutually profitable. Man and birds living and feed- 
ing side by side establish a sort of commensal association, a more 
complex society. 

Without such labor as is needed to maintain the dependent con- 
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dition of our domesticated animals it is easy for us to give some 
slight aid to wild birds, leading them to trust to man’s habitations 
as centers of food supply, nesting sites and diminution of enemies, 
Ample return for this small investment of time and thought is 
found not so much in the help rendered to man in diminution of his 
insect enemies, as in the great gain of feathered associates, inter- 
esting in form and habits and often the source of pleasure through 
the ear as well as the eye. 

Future developments of such commensal intercourse between 
man and bird may serve to make human life both more complex 
and more perfect in its ethical aspects. 

Johns Hopkins University, 

Baltimore, Md. 





OBSERVATIONS ON THE SPOTTED SANDPIPER. 
BY A. J. VAN ROSSEM. 


Next to the Killdeer, the Spotted Sandpiper is probably the best 
known of all our shore birds, and in consequence a great deal has 
been written regarding its nesting and courtship. My own ex- 
perience with this Sandpiper (Actitis macularia) is rather limited 
in so far as nesting birds are concerned, but some of the notes 
made are so at variance with what has been published that there 
seems a good excuse to record them even though they are more sug- 
gestive than conclusive. The careful observations of Dr. Loye 
Miller and Alden Miller are incorporated herein. Their acquaint- 
ance with nesting Spotted Sandpipers is so much greater than 
mine that they should properly be the writers of this paper. How- 
ever, they have requested that I prepare it, and have very gener- 
ously contributed their notes concerning these birds. 

In the first place, there are many references to the courting antics 
of the male, but in reading over a goodly number of accounts which 
have been written about it, I fail to find a single instance in which 
the courting bird has been collected. It is obvious that in most 
cases the sex has been taken for granted. In other words, because 
the birds were courting, they were assumed to be males. The 
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following extract from Dr. Miller’s notebook is significant in 
regard to this point: “ Altitude 9,000 feet; Mammoth Lakes, Mono 
County, California; July 4, 1923: [Spotted] Sandpipers are just 
beginning to pair, and several seen in courting flights. One especi- 
ally active bird was shot and proved to be the female. She came 
to an imitation of the call,—soared over a fallen log before alighting 
on it. She then ruffed out the feathers and strutted like a turkey 
cock, with head thrown back. The ova were the size of buck shot.” 

The writer joined the party shortly after this date, but because 
of bad weather conditions we did not go up to the lakes to perma- 
nent camp until July 22, and it was only for an hour or so on such 
days as we happened to be passing the lakes that there was any 
opportunity to look for Sandpipers. By this date, they were all 
through pairing and had quieted down for the routine duties of in- 
cubation. On July 11, in a boggy meadow near the water’s edge, 
we found a nest of four eggs which seemed nearly fresh. We often 
had occasion to pass this nest, but there was never more than one 
bird present. On July 25, the eggs had hatched and after a short 
search we found the downy young in the short grass. They were 
collected with the parent, which proved to be the male. The sides 
of his breast and belly were worn quite bare of feathers, showing 
that he had done most if not all of the incubating. On succeeding 
days, we frequently passed the old nesting place, but never saw 
any other Sandpiper in the vicinity. On July 26, Alden Miller and 
the writer were on the headwaters of the San Joaquin River, in 
Madera County, and while there found a nest on a grass-grown 
gravel bar in theriver. It contained young which were just emerg- 
ing from the shells. These were collected with the parent which, 
as in the first case, was the male. We were at this nest and in the 
immediate vicinity nearly an hour, but no other adult appeared. 
A mile or so farther down stream was another single Spotted Sand- 
piper which almost certainly had eggs or young in the gravel, but 
we could not find them, so were unwilling to shoot the parent. A 
nest which Dr. Miller observed in the Yosemite Valley in 1920 is 
thus recorded in his notebook: “June 17: Chief Townsley wished 
to make a group and nest, so we went down and flushed the in- 
cubating bird. It soon returned and was collected, and proved to 
be a male. The other bird was quite wary and would not return 
to the nest.” On visiting this nest the next day, they. found that 
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the eggs were cold and no bird was anywhere about. These eggs 
were on the point of hatching. The Millers found several other 
nests in the Yosemite in 1920. In at least one other case, two birds 
were present, but one was still strutting and the eggs were perfectly 
fresh. In two other instances, only one bird wason hand. There- 
maining nests noted are not clear as to the matter of the presence 
or absence of both birds—usually because nests were rather near 
together and determination of the number of parents to a nest 
would have been a more or less uncertain matter. 

As a result of these experiences, I had come to have an idea that 
perhaps the home life of Spotted Sandpipers paralleled that of the 
Phalaropes, but there is ample evidence that the female is some- 
times present throughout the incubating period, and also assists 
equally in the care of the young. Dr. Joseph Grinnell has written 
me of three specific instances in which the females were with young 
or eggs and certainly the impression gathered from nesting accounts 
in general is that both parents were present. 

The foregoing observations certainly indicate that the female is 
often so lacking in maternal instinct that she will desert her mate 
and nest for no reason at all, or on slight provocation, while the 
male is invariably keenly solicitous. Then, too, one of the strongest 
arguments in favor of the belief that there is at least a strong ten- 
dency toward the relation typified by the Phalaropes is that the 
female does the courting. True, this last statement is based on but 
one instance, but it is the only specific occasion that I have been 
able to find where the strutting bird was shot and sexed. 

There is room here for field studies of great interest not alone 
with the subjects of the present paper, but with shore birds as a 
group. In at least one other species which is covered by personal 
experience, the male is afflicted with an inferiority complex. Dur- 
ing the courting season in July, 1912, one of the everyday sights of a 
Salvadorean marsh was a male Jacana being pursued by one or 
more females of half again his size. Unfortunately no eggs had 
been laid at the time of my departure and therefore the role assumed 
by the male during the incubating period is unknown to me.’ 

Pasadena, California. 

1 In this connection it would seem desirable to call attention to Dr. Alexander 
Wetmore’s suggestion that from his study of the body temperature of birds and 
other investigations, it would seem probable that the reversal of sexual activities 


was more frequent in the Limicolae than was generally supposed. Cf. A Study 
of the Body Temperature of Birds. Smithson. Misc. Collns. Vol. 72, No. 22.—Ep. 
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AN OUTLINE OF THE PRINCIPLES OF THE NATURAL 
SELECTIVE ABSORPTION OF RADIANT ENERGY! 


An Hypotuesis Givinc a New INTERPRETATION TO THE 
MEANING OF COLOR WITH SPECIAL APPLICATION 
TO APTOSOCHROMATISM.? 


BY B. W. CARTWRIGHT AND C. G. HARROLD. 


I. OUTLINE OF THE PRINCIPLES. 


The only known source of energy in the planetary system to 
which we belong is the Sun. All manifestations of kinetic energy 
can in final analysis be referred to that source. It is the relation 
between this first great fundamental, energy, and the second great 
fundamental, matter, that engages the attention of thinking people 
all the world over. To find and conserve for the use of mankind 
new methods of utilizing the energy so lavishly showered upon the 
earth by the Sun, is the aim of many devoted scientists and how im- 
portant this object is to civilization can be imagined when we try 
to think what would happen if we suddenly were deprived of coal. 
This is the age of coal, generally speaking, although a few favored 
places on the earth’s surface augment their energy resources by 
oil and water power. These resources have their origin in solar 
radiations stored up ages ago in the case of coal and oil and con- 
tinuously in the case of electricity derived from the flow of water 
to the sea.* 

Let us first deal with energy. We find that it manifests itself 
in the form of electro-magnetic waves of almost incredible minute- 
ness but nevertheless measurable with great exactitude in ten- 
thousandths of a centimeter. The total range of wave-lengths 
detectable by our instruments is as follows: 


Schumann Waves .00001 to .00002 cm. 
Ultra Violet .00002 to .00004 cm. 


1 Revised from papers given before The Natural History Society of Manitoba, 
Dec. 27, 1922, Mar. 24, 1924. 

‘A, privative, ptosis, to fall off, chroma, color. 
* Loc. cit., ‘Matter and Energy,’ Frederick Soddy. 
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Violet .00004 cm. 
Visible Green .00005 cm. 
Red .00006 to .000075 cm. 
Infra Red .000075 to about .0001 em. 


Rest Strahlen from quartz .00085 to .0020 cm. 
_ ¥ “ sylvite .0060 cm. 

The longest waves are six hundred times the length of the short- 
est. The corresponding range of wave lengths of sound would be 
a little more than eight octaves, of which the visible part of the 
spectrum is less than one.’ It is important to bear in mind that 
the waves capable of producing in our brains the sensation of vision 
are a very small portion of the total energy received from the Sun. 
When we speak of light in the pages to follow, we refer to this 
limited part of the spectrum, but when we speak of “Radiant 
Energy” we refer to the whole of the solar spectrum both visible 
and invisible. 

Matter is now generally accepted as being electrical in structure,* 
the nucleus or proton carrying the positive charge and the electrons 
carrying the negative charge. In the periodic table of elements, 
the atomic numbers 1 to 92 represent the number of electrons that 
are attached to the proton of each element. The principal fact 
that concerns us here is that each element has a characteristic 
absorption of radiant energy, i.e., each element takes in specific 
wave lengths of energy and no others. Let us be quite clear on 
this point, different thicknesses of different media may show 
variable absorption of radiant energy but the absorption within an 
atomic system, i.e., its proton and attendant electrons, is definitely 
characteristic. 

. We are now in a position to deal with the phenomenon of color. 
When radiant energy falls on an object, part of it is reflected, part 
is absorbed and part is transmitted. That part which is reflected 
and which lies in the region between wave lengths .000075 and 
.00004, gives to us the sensation of color. With birds we have been 
taught that color is an adaptive means of harmonizing with the 
environment, the object being to attain concealment from enemies 
(or victims) and thus serving the principle of natural selection which 
is survival of the fittest for the preservation of the species. The 





1 Phillips, ‘Radiation,’ pp. 80. 
? Rutherford, Nature, p. 183, No. 2753, Vol. 110. 
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adaptive coloration theory of Darwin, however, is based solely on 
the visual appearance of those waves of energy that are reflected 
from the bird and which lie within the range of wave lengths capable 
of exciting the sensation of sight. Experiment shows, however, that 
very often if not always, there is reflection of waves in the invisible 
parts of the spectrum that can have no bearing on the question of 
concealing coloration. To our minds this is a condition that 
throws grave doubt on the adaptive coloration theory as a complete 
explanation of the meaning of color. There is, however, a more 
serious objection still, namely that the reflected waves are in fact 
rejected waves of energy and that the bird is taking out of the 
radiant energy certain sections which it is absorbing. In view of 
the constant relation between energy and its absorption by matter, 
the conviction that we are dealing with something much more 
fundamental than visual appearances is unavoidable. On this 
view, color is merely incidental to “That intimate associateship 
between living energetics and inanimate forces of which biology is 
only beginning to form a conception.” ! 

The first important conclusion therefore is that the adaptive 
coloration principle is only part of the bird’s fitness for its environ- 
ment. 

Our next consideration is to enquire as to the use made of the 

radiant energy absorbed. What part does it play in the economy 
of the bird? Before we can deal with this question it will be ne- 
cessary to go into some of the known effects brought about by 
the absorption of radiant energy by matter generally. It is only 
the radiant energy that is absorbed that is active in producing 
chemical change. This is known as Draper’s Law. When such 
changes take place under the influence of radiant energy, they are 
known as photo-chemical effects. The formation of chlorophyll is 
a photo-chemical effect and the function of chlorophyll in the pro- 
cess of photo-synthetic carbon assimilation is also a photo-chemical 
effect. 
“The converse, that all light which is absorbed gives rise to 
chemical action is non-proven, the absorption spectrum of a chem- 
ical system is intimately connected with its photo-chemical be- 
havior.” 2 





1Gamble, ‘The Animal World,’ p. 142. 
? Sheppard, ‘Photo-Chemistry,’ p. 140. 
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“It appears that the absorption of light, the conduction of 
electricity and the chemical reactivity of a substance must all be 
referred to a common origin.” ! 

This law of Draper’s is equally true in the case of organic photo- 
chemical effects such as the development of the tan pigment in 
what we call sunburn. 

We must also mention the so-called catalytic action of radiant 
energy where reactions are brought about to form compounds 
which are reversible in the dark. The reversion may be partial 
or complete. Often in the process a compound may be kicked off 
on the side as it were, that is indifferent to the action of radiant 
energy. This seems to be a very important point, abundantly 
supported by experimental evidence. It would appear to be in- 
timately connected with the phenomenon of growth. 

Our second important conclusion is that the absorption of radiant 
energy by the bird is accompanied by chemical reactions and that 
variation in the coloration of plumage denotes variation in the ab- 
sorption spectrum of the bird. 

We will now proceed to a consideration of progressive changes of 
radiant energy. 

It is known that the atmosphere and the finely suspended par- 
ticles in it absorb the rays of the sun progressively as the thickness 
of the air increases. Suppose that above us there is a belt of at- 
mosphere from fifty to one hundred miles thick. The first rays 
of the rising sun passing through at a glancing angle will traverse 
a maximum thickness of air and as the longest waves penetrate the 
farthest and as these waves in the visible spectrum give us the 
color sensation of red, it follows that the dawn often appears red. 
The effect is frequently masked by the diffuse skylight, i.e., the 
shorter waves reflected by the higher reaches of the atmosphere 
which combine with the direct rays of the sun to give the eve the 
integral effect of white light. Even after we have white light, the 
continued rise of the sun sends through to the earth’s surface 
shorter and shorter waves until the maximum is reached at mid- 
day. This process may be described as the additive effect. 

After mid-day and until the glories of sunset delight the eye, 
we have the reverse process which we may call the subtractive 





1 Sheppard, ‘ Photo-Chemistry,’ p. 162. 
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effect. This is the daily routine, but we have also a seasonal ad- 
ditive and subtractive effect from vernal equinox to summer sol- 
stice and from summer solstice to autumnal equinox respectively. 
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Showing the variation in the spectral character of sunlight due to 
atmospheric absorption. 


“The effect of different masses of air upon the relative amounts 
of energy in each wave length has been determined by Abney; his 
data are reproduced above.” ! Note, these data cover the visible 


- region only, but the variation in the ultra violet and infra red can 


be inferred. It will be seen that the variation in the shorter wave 
lengths is much greater than that in the longer ones. This is very 
significant as it is the shorter waves, particularly the ultra violet, 
that possess the greatest power to produce photo-chemical effects. 
We should mention also that measurements of the chemical in- 
tensity made by Roscoe and T. E. Thorpe revealed that diffuse 
skylight was more active than direct sunlight until the sun reached 
a zenith distance of approximately 48° when direct sunlight took 
the lead. 

Our third and most important conclusion may now be stated :— 
That the absorption of radiant energy is the governing principle 
of the metabolism of a bird’s body. 

So far we have related our hypothesis to the bird as it was 


1 Luckiesh, ‘Color and Its Applications,’ pp. 38 and 39. 
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through observation on birds that our hypothesis had its genesis 
and development, but if the conclusions we have presented are 
verified by other investigators, it will hardly be necessary for us 
to state that we are dealing with a new biological principal of ex- 
tremely wide application. 


II. APPLICATION OF THE HYPOTHESIS TO THE 
EXPLANATION OF APTOSOCHROMATISM. 


There are several species of birds which change from their winter 
plumage to summer plumage by losing the tips of the feathers. 
A notable example of this process is the Snow Bunting which 





changes from a rusty color on the back to black and white, without 
the loss of a single feather. The rusty tips are lost, revealing the 
black and white parts of the feathers beneath. The generally ac- 
cepted explanation of this process is that the tips are gradually 
worn off by the bird’s winter activities. Dr. Frank M. Chapman 
in his ‘Birds of Eastern N. A.’ taking Dwight and Strong as his 
authorities, illustrates the gradual diminution of the tips from 
October to March, by which time the wearing process has culmin- 
ated in the almost total disappearance of the tips. We have ex- 
amined a number of specimens of the Snow Bunting taken at 
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various places in Canada from October to May and we have found 
no evidence that the process described above actually takes place. 

We found the tips of specimens taken in March and April to be 
just as long as tips of specimens taken in October. In March we 
found that a white line had developed between the dark colored 
part of the feather and the rusty colored tip. Under the micro- 
scope this white line was characterized by (1) disappearance of 
barbicels; (2) missing or withered barbules; (3) bleaching of pigment 
granules. The microscopic examination of the tips was checked 
and the results confirmed by Chas. W. Lowe, M.Sc., of the Uni- 
versity of Manitoba. We examined a specimen taken in April at 
Norway House, Lake Winnipeg, a tertial feather of which is li- 
lustrated herewith (p. 238). 

Part of the tip has broken off at the white line. We experi- 
mented on the tips with a pair of forceps and found that before the 
development of the white line the tip could be bent back without 
danger of breakage, but after the white line developed the same 
experiment would snap off the tips at the white line. Field ob- 
servation has shown that the development of the white line and the 
loss of the tips is accomplished in from three to five weeks in the 
spring and that there is no evidence of wear prior to the develop- 
ment of the white line. The tip itself has the barbicels, barbules 
and pigment granules intact when it is discarded, the disintegration 
taking place only in the area of the narrow white line which is at 
the junction of the rusty tip with the darker part of the feather. 

We had worked out the above when Mr. C. L. Broley drew our 
attention to the remarks of Dr. Elliott Coues in his ‘Key to North 
American Birds’ where we found the whole process accurately de- 
scribed and to which Dr. Coues has given the unwieldy title of 
aptosochromatism. 

Together with the Snow Bunting (Plectrophenax nivalis) we 
found that the following birds lost their tips or parts of their 
feathers in substantially the same way, the development of the 
white line being characteristic of the process:— 


Group I. 
Lark Bunting (Calamospiza melanocorys) 
Lapland Longspur (Calcarius lapponicus) 
McCown’s Longspur (Rhynchophanes mccownit) 
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Smith’s Longspur (Calcarius pictus) 

Chestnut-collared Longspur (Calcarius ornatus) 

Brewer’s Blackbird (Euphagus cyanocephalus) 

Rusty Blackbird (Euphagus carolinus) 

Marbled Godwit (Limosa fedoa) 

European Brambling (Fringilla montifringilla) 


Group II. 
Bobolink (Dolichonyz oryzivorus) 
Hudsonian Godwit (Limosa haemastica) 
Knot (Tringa canutus) 
Dowitcher (Limnodromus griseus) 
Stilt Sandpiper (Micropalama himantopus) 

Accepting these results as disposing of the wear theory, it is 
evident that a structural change has taken place in the feathers at 
the parts indicated by the white line On the basis of our hypo- 
thesis set forth in part I this change is a photo-chemical effect 
brought about by the increase in chemical intensity of radiant 
energy in the spring, i.e., when the additive effect is progressing. 
This conclusion enabled us to make an interesting prediction, to 
wit: That birds showing the tip phenomenon would not go south 
of the equator on migration. When it is noted that if they did, 
they would run into radiant energy of the necessary intensity to 
bring about the loss of their tips, it will be seen that this prediction 
forms an acid test of the correctness of our hypothesis. 

When we came to list all the birds we know that showed the tip 
phenomenon, we found that some of them did go south of the 
equator, so we divided them into two groups as above. Group 1 
lists birds which do not go south of the equator and Group II lists 
those that do. A striking and saving factor was now revealed. 

All the birds in Group I moult once a year in the fall and the 
new plumage carries the tips which break off the following spring. 
The birds in Group II moult twice a year, first in the fall into a 
winter plumage and again in the spring prior to their migration 
north. Only the spring pre-migration plumage carries the tips and 
those disintegrate during the northward journey. 

Here also we have a relation between plumage changes and mi- 
gration that opens up a wide field for investigation. 

The evidence all points to a physiological explanation of the 
mystery of migration and this we confidently expect will be one of 
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the achievements of the application of the principles of the natural 
selective absorption of Radiant Energy. 
298 Ainsley St., Sturgeon Creek, and 
478 St. Mary’s Ave., Winnipeg, Man. 








THE ORNITHOLOGICAL COLLECTION OF THE 
BERLIN MUSEUM. 


BY T. G. AHRENS. 


Tue: ornithological collection of the Berlin Museum of Natural 
History forms an integral part of the collections of the University 
of Berlin. When the University was founded in 1810 the zoological 
collection was also started. The first curator of the collection was 
Dr. Karl Illiger, an entomologist of Brunswick. The beginning of 
the ornithological collection was very modest indeed, but soon a 
considerable increase could be noted. Peter Simon Pallas (1741- 
1811), donated his bird collections to the museum, some of which 
were from Transbaikalia, collected in 1772. Most of the specimens 
are described in his ‘ Zoographia Rosso-Asiatica.’ A few specimens 
were obtained during a journey which Pallas made to the Caucasus 
regions in 1793, and some were collected by Dr. Merk in Kam- 
chatka and Alaska in 1790. In the same year that the collection 
was founded it was largely increased by Count Johann Centurius 
von Hoffmannsegg, a well-informed zoologist who maintained re- 
lations with a number of well-known travellers and savants. An- 
tonio Gomez collected birds for him in 1802 in Bahia, Brazil and 
Franz Wilhelm Sieber in the state of Pard. The latter returned to 
Europe in 1810, and although Illiger devoted himself particularly 
to the birds of South America, his investigations were not pub- 
lished owing to his death in 1813. 

Illiger’s successor as director of the museum was Dr. Heinrich 
Lichtenstein (1780-1857), then 33 years of age, a physician by 
training who had been tutor in the family of the governor of 
Dutch South Africa for five years and had returned to Europe in 

* All the data in this paper were obtained from Dr. Erwin Streseman, Curator of 


the Bird Collection in the Museum of Berlin. Read at the Pittsburgh Meeting 
of the A. O. U. 
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1807. In 1810 he received the degree of Ph.D. for zoology, became 
director of the Berlin Botanical Garden in 1812 and after 1813 
devoted all his energies to the Zoological Museum, which was 
opened to the public in the summer of 1814. At that time it con- 
tained 2000 birds, belonging to 900 species. Lichtenstein under- 
stood the importance of opening relations everywhere and obtaining 
the cooperation of travellers and colonists in all parts of the world. 
He was in sharp competition with his friend Temminck, then cura- 
tor of the Leyden Museum which, being the property of a colonial 
power, found it much easier to secure material for its collections, 

In 1815 new specimens again began to arrive; at the outstart 
from Bahia, where the Frankfort naturalist, G. W. Freyreiss, was 
working. Largely owing to his influence the Potsdam botanist 
Friedrich Sellow who was living in Brazil decided in 1816 to offer 
his services to the Berlin Museum as a collector, and from 1817- 
1831 he sent thousands of bird skins from all parts of Brazil to 
Berlin, many of which were new species. The expense of his ex- 
peditions—24700 Thaler—was almost entirely covered by the sale 
of duplicates. Unfortunately Sellow was drowned in 1831, but his 
name will always stand at the head of those who obtained fame for 
the museum. 

In 1818 the number of persons collecting for the museum in- 
creased to such an extent that a detailed chronological summary of 
their names must cease. 

After 1825, collections began to arrive from other neotropical 
countries. Ferdinand Deppe who had accompanied A. von Sach 
to Mexico in 1825 made extensive collections there at that time 
and was sent again in 1829 to Central America. Somewhat later 
Gustav Haeberlin accompanied von Sach to Colombia, but died 
there in 1826 after having sent about 100 birds to Berlin. 

In 1832, Meyen collected in Chile, and after 1840 Eunom Bern- 
hard Philippi worked for the museum in Peru and Chile, and 
from 1840-44 Richard Schomburgk collected in British Guiana. 
Of all these various collections, only those of Schomburgk have 
been worked up, not by Lichtenstein who rarely had time for such 
work, but by Jean Cabanis, his assistant, who became later direc 
tor of the ornithological collection. 

Lichtenstein devoted himself not only to America, but especially 
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to South Africa with which he was personally acquainted. In 1820 
he prevailed upon Ludwig Krebs, a German settler in Uitenhage 
near Port Elizabeth to collect for him, and for twenty years, such 
a number of specimens were sent from Cape Colony that most of 
the natural history museums of the world were supplied with 
duplicates from Krebs’ collections. 

In 1820, also, two young zoologists, Dr. Ehrenberg and Dr. 
Hemprich, started for a scientific exploration of the Nile region, 
an expedition financed by the Prussian State. Hemprich died of 
fever in Eritrea in 1825 after having made explorations with his 
colleague in north-eastern Africa, Palestine and Syria, and as a 
result of this expedition many hundreds of birds were sent to the 
Berlin Museum. 

Lichtenstein’s connection with Dr. Eduard Eversmann, one of 
his former students, resulted in the receipt from Eversmann be- 
tween 1818 and 1822 of specimens of birds from the southern Ural 
and all the zoologicat collections he had made on a journey from 
Orenburg to Bokhara, a territory at that time practically unknown, 

The poet Adelbert von Chamisso, who was also a naturalist, sent 
to the museum the collection of birds he had made during his cir- 
cumnavigation of the globe with the expedition under the command 
of Admiral von Kotzebue in 1815-1818. This collection is not 
very large, but some of the sea birds from the island of Unalaska 
(Aleutian group) and Bering Sea were at that time unknown. 

The Berlin collections under Lichtenstein’s direction were open 
to all zoologists in the most liberal manner and many took advan- 
tage of the opportunities offered. In July 1846, Lichtenstein 
states in a letter to a friend that the ornithological collection of the 
museum at that time comprised 10,500 specimens arranged in 
three large rooms 150 feet long and 60 feet wide. 

Lichtenstein, about this time beginning to feel the effects of age, 
was obliged to abandon many of his plans ana died in September 
1857, during a journey to Denmark, at the age of 77. He was able 
to show that a poor country without colonies could establish and 
maintain a zoological museum of the highest class. 

Jean Cabanis (1816-1906) stands out as the central figure of the 
second period of development of the Berlin bird collection. Cabanis 
had made a journey between 1830 and 1841 to South Carolina, 
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during which time he had resided principally in the neighborhood 
of Charleston. In 1841 Lichtenstein called him as assistant to the 
Berlin Museum, to take charge of the ornithological department, 
which he directed till 1892. Cabanis’ influence upon the develop- 
ment of ornithology is well known to bird students. Like Lichten- 
stein he understood the importance of opening relations with 
numerous travellers, who turned over their bird collections in 
part or entirely to the Museum. Continuing Lichtenstein’s work, 
Cabanis devoted himself at first principally to Neotropical orni- 
thology. Johann Jacob von Tschudi and Richard Schomburgk 
sent him valuable collections from Peru and British Guiana in the 
*forties; Dr. Gundlach, the famous explorer of the Antilles was in 
correspondence with him subsequent to 1854, and valuable speci- 
mens from Costa Rica were received from Dr. Alexander von 
Frantzius about 1860. After 1878 Fritz Schulz collected for the 
museum in northern Argentina. Special scientific interest at- 
taches to the collections made by Carl Euler from 1867 onward, 
in the Cantagallo district, of the State of Rio de Janeiro, and also 
to the valuable specimens obtained by Constantine Jelski in 
western Peru, about 1873. But Cabanis did not confine his in- 
terest to the avifauna of any one region. Modern methods of 
specialization were unknown to him and he devoted himself with 
as much energy to African as to Neotropical ornithology. As the 
founding of the German Empire created a desire for colonies, 
several expeditions were sent to Africa subsequent to 1871 to make 
commercial treaties and found settlements. Some of these ex- 
peditions were accompanied by enthusiastic naturalists. In 
1872-73 Anton Reichenow made a scientific expedition to the 
region of the Gulf of Guinea and brought back the first information 
of the birds of the later German colony of Cameroon. In 1873 was 
organized the first German expedition to the Loango coast, which 
was accompanied by Dr. Falkenstein and Major von Mechow, two 
travellers whose names will always be connected with the explor- 
ation of the avifauna of Angola. The new species discovered 
by these travellers were described by Cabanis, but the collec- 
tions increased so greatly that it became necessary to appoint 
an assistant to the custodian of the ornithological department and 
Anton Reichenow, who had become known by reason of his ex- 
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pedition to Guinea and his elaboration of its results, was appointed 
to the position. 

Reichenow devoted his attention chiefly to the avifauna of 
Africa and, as is well known, made a number of contributions to 
Ethiopian ornithology which were published in his three volume 
work: “Die Végel Afrikas” (1900-1905). He succeeded Cabanis 
in 1893 and remained director until 1921. It was Reichenow 
who about 1875 began to work up all the collections from 
Africa. The most important of these acquired before the founding 
of the colonies were those of Dr. Gustav Adolf Fischer made in 
eastern Africa in 1877-1886 and thoseof Dr. Richard Béhm made in 
1880-1884 in the later colony of German East Africa. Later ac- 
cessions belong to recent times and may here be omitted. 

In 1924 the Berlin Bird Collection contained about 100,000 
specimens, of which 25,000 are mounted. The number of types is 
about 2000. The most valuable specimens in the museum are 
several extinct birds, among which may be noted: Ara tricolor, 
collected by Dr. Gundlach in Cuba; Chaunoproctus ferreirostris, 
from Bonin-Shima, collected by Kittlitz; Hemiphaga spadicea 
from Norfolk Island, and a number of extinct Drepanididae, col- 
lected partly by Deppe in 1838, and partly by Behm in 1841 in the 
Sandwich Islands. 

Boothstrasse 21, Berlin, Germany. 





BIRD NETTING AS A METHOD IN ORNITHOLOGY.! 
BY JOSEPH GRINNELL. 


A chain of circumstances, fortuitous as far as I, the reporter, am 
concerned, has prompted me to give the following recital, and, in 
particular, has put at my command the material for some in- 
ductions that may prove of interest to serious ornithologists. 

On October 21, 1923, Deputy John Burke of the California State 
Fish and Game Commission for San Mateo County, arrested four 
“Italians” for the illegal killing of song birds. The birds had been 
taken by netting, and they and the five nets were confiscated. By 





‘Contribution from the Museum of Vertebrate Zoology of the University of 
California. Read at the Pittsburgh Meeting of the A. O. U. 
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instruction of Mr. J. S. Hunter, Assistant Executive Officer of the 
Fish and Game Commission, the birds, numbering 133, were, on the 
next afternoon, brought over to Berkeley by Deputy Burke and 
turned over to the custody of the California Museum of Vertebrate 
Zoology, to put to whatever scientific use might seem desirable. 

In conversation with Deputy Burke, whose headquarters are at 
Daly City, San Mateo County, California, I learned that he had 
seen the men on their way to the field of their operations, had sus- 
pected their purpose, and, after giving them sufficient time to get 
into action, had descended upon them, gathering in the men and 
their whole outfit. The entire lot of birds had been captured 
within a period of 114 hours and had been taken in one ravine, 
opposite Holy Cross Cemetery, just over the San Mateo County 
line from San Francisco. It is my impression, from what Deputy 
Burke said, that the capture had been made at one drive, or setting 
of the nets, in a shallow, brushy “draw.” However, as will be 
explained later, I was unable to verify any of these points. At the 
time of the conversation I was counting on full opportunity to 
learn first-hand the methods used by “Italians” to net birds. 

Subsequently, the four defendants were arraigned, convicted, 
and fined in the aggregate $450.00—which amounted to $3.38 for 
each bird taken. (See Calif. Fish and Game, vol. 10, January, 
1924, p. 35.) The nets were, at last accounts, still in the custody 
of the Fish and Game Commission, though it was hinted that they 
would eventually be destroyed. 

The 133 dead birds were counted and checked at the Museum 
on the afternoon of October 22, and the work of preparing as many 
of them as possible as specimens was immediately begun. Asa 
result, 87 were “saved” and are now duly catalogued as part of 
the scientific collections of the Museum of Vertebrate Zoology. 
Those preserved include all on the following list except most of the 
Golden-crowned Sparrows and some of the Nuttall’s Sparrows. 

List of species, with age and sex recorded as far as ascertained: 


Nuttall’s Sparrow (Zonotrichia leucophrys nuttallr), 21 ad. (7 od, 

13 9 9, saved), 41 im. (3 oo, 6 9 9, saved)............000% 62 
Intermediate Sparrow (Zonotrichia leucophrys gambeli), 9 ad., @im.. 2 
Golden-crowned Sparrow (Zonotrichia coronata), only three dissected, 
two of them im. oo’, the other an im. but sex in doubt........ 16 
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Santa Cruz Song Sparrow (Melospiza melodia santaecrucis), ad.,6 oo", i) 
he NE TE CO Ok cine nad dita a ete R Senne, 38 1 
he Northeastern Lincoln’s Sparrow (Melospiza lincolni lincolnt), Qim.. 1 Ny 
nd Forbush’s Lincoln’s Sparrow (Melospiza lincolni gracilis), 9 ad., 7 im., 4 
ite 9 im SPEC CS CCC CERO H SHH OHS OHHOHSSOHOHERE OSHS HHEHOHCH SC CECH OSH EEE 3 4 

Swamp Sparrow (Melospiza georgiana), 9 IM...........eeeee eens 1 / 

Yakutat Fox Sparrow (Passerella iliaca annectens), 2 im. 9 9....... 2 if 
at San Francisco Spotted Towhee (Pipilo maculatus faleifer),4im. ?'?. 4 4 
ad Dusky Warbler (Vermivora celata sordida), 9 im...........++0000+ 1 i ; 
18- Audubon’s Warbler (Dendroica auduboni audubont), 7 im.......... 1 rh 
ret Vigors’ Bewick’s Wren (Thryomanes bewicki spilurus), j' ad........ 1 ad 
nd Coast Bush-tit (Psaltriparus minimus minimus), 9 ad............. 1 Hi 
ed | aaa inal a eee 133 \ 
ne, 7 . * 
t Determination of age was made, as usual, upon the basis of 
Ms degree of ossification of the skull, except with the Nuttall’s Spar- 
rows not skinned out when plumage was depended upon, a seem- j 
. ingly reliable criterion in that species. As judged from the above 4 
7 record (84 immatures to 27 adults), it would appear that in passeri- 4 
to form birds, in October, seventy-five per cent of the general popu- 


lation consists of birds-of-the-year. This inference is probably 
d more nearly correct than would be obtained from records of species 
* in which age is not determinable at a distance, as shot by the aver- 
. age collector; for the method of netting—driving birds up a ravine 
dy into a series of set nets—would probably give a much fairer sample 

of the population. It is probable that in shooting during the 


CP ish SN ARNEL RT ns 
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mi autumn, when presumably no vestige of concern of parents for " 
young remains, the larger proportion of adult, experienced birds i 

1m i 
we keeps out of range, and that the tendency would thus be for the iH 
i “bag” to contain a considerable excess of young birds over their i 
of real proportions. 1; 
7. The proportion of the sexes among birds-of-the-year (30 males ] 
“i to 21 females) as compared with that obtaining among adult birds if 
(14 males to 21 females) in so far as it goes shows that, as in human i 

s populations, males exceed females in number in the younger period, | 
the case reversing as age advances. H 

A striking feature in this haul by aerial nets is the presence in it i 

62 of species of birds which the ordinary collector, by the shooting Hf 
: method, would probably have failed altogether to detect. The 


Swamp Sparrow (no. 44089, Mus. Vert. Zool.) constitutes the 
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i second known occurrence for the State, the only previous record 
} (see Dickey, ‘Condor,’ xxiv, 1922, p. 136), being from Lone Pine, 
in Owens Valley, east of the Sierra Nevada; and the westernmost 
record preceding that is from Arizona (Howell, ‘Condor,’ xvm, 
1916, p. 213). The presence of the Dusky Warbler (no. 44096, 
Mus. Vert. Zool.), though this bird has previously been recorded 
in the San Francisco Bay region, is of sustained interest because 
the nearest known breeding ground of the race lies on the Santa 
| Barbara Islands, 260 miles, at nearest, to the southward. This 
i additional record makes still more probable the regularity of a 
northward autumnal movement of at least a part of the population. 

It may be inferred, provisionally, that, in the floral association 
in which the haul of the nets was made, namely, a sort of low 
) chaparral, and at the season specified, small birds occur in the pro- 
portions shown in the above list. Thus, it would appear that the 
Nuttall’s Sparrow is far and away the dominant species in the 
resident category there, and that the Golden-crowned Sparrow is 
the dominant species among winter visitants. There are only one- 
fourth as many non-resident as resident birds (27 to 106). Ninety- 
seven per cent of the total individuals are graminivorous or her- 
bivorous, leaving only three per cent that are insectivorous—in 
this particular association at this particular season of the year. 
These are significant figures upon the supposition that we have 
here a fairer “sample”’ of the general population, less “selective” 
at least, than would have been afforded by shooting or by current 
banding procedure. At the same time, I must urge, again, the in- 
adequacy of one single haul of the nets to establish really conclusive 
generalizations. A long series of hauls, only, would suffice. 

The above comments show some ways in which wholesale 
sampling of bird populations would bring out important facts. 
Now as to method: I, personally, prepared 62 of the birds. In only 
one out of this number did I find any marked evidence of internal 
injury. There was nothing that would show that any bird had 
been killed by pressure on the back of the skull or by neck-wringing. 
I do not know how the birds were killed. Furthermore, despite 
the fact that this mass of birds had been piled in together and trans- 
ported in a suitcase along with five nets and some other things, 
the plumage, after the birds were singled out, showed little mussing. 
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In very few of the specimens were wing or tail feathers missing or 
even permanently bent. The service of these netted birds as 
specimens was consequently far ahead of what would have been 
the case with a similar number of birds shot. There was not a 
shattered bill in the lot, no broken tarsi, no shot-cut feathers. 

Again, in attempting to discuss method, I am in the dark on 
several important points. I should like to have known if birds 
that got away (if any) were injured. The collector, just as in the 
case of the hunter of game, must admit that a certain percentage 
of the birds he shoots at are not retrieved, and that very few of 
those hit likely recover from their wounds. In other words, in 
shooting there is a regular wastage of birds, consisting of individuals 
which do not drop dead but which fly off out of sight, to die sooner 
or later from the effects of their wounds, or to be snapped up by 
predators because of their weakened condition. The question of 
relative humanéness of method might well come up here, in ad- 
dition to the purely economic one of wastage. 

As all these points in favor of using the netting method for sci- 
entific purposes dawned upon me, the desire naturally grew to try 
it out. On October 25, 1923, I petitioned the Assistant Executive 
Officer of the State Fish and Game Commission for the transfer of 
the confiscated nets to the custody of the University of California 
“as objects of interest and instruction,” and, furthermore (a 
separate proposition), for the purpose of operating them myself, 
under instruction of some “Italian,” to capture birds for scientific 
purposes. I stated that in operating the nets, only scientifically 
desirable birds would be “collected,” the balance liberated. Also, 
I suggested the testing out of the netting method as a means of 
capturing, banding and releasing birds in the general campaign of 
bird-banding now in vogue. 

In reply, surprise was expressed by the Fish and Game repre- 
sentative at my “audacity.” My petition was not granted. I 
wrote again on November 26, 1923, and on January 15, 1924. I 
was put off, without any better reason than that, if my proposal 
were met favorably, a bad example would be set to “Italians.” 
And I may say, further, that I proposed the same thing verbally to 
an official of the United States Department of Agriculture—with 
exactly the same reaction! It would be wrong to net birds, be- 
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cause (I gathered) alien “Italians” do it, when they can, to get 
#1 birds to eat. I fail to see the logicality of this point of view. The 

same line of reasoning would make it wrong to shoot either game 
} birds out of season or non-game birds at any time, under permit, 
for scientific specimens—because of the possible “example” set to 
unprincipled Americans (and there are such) who would thereupon 
| go out and shoot birds, just for the sport of it if not to eat. Iam 
|| unable, personally, to see that method of capture makes any dif- 
ference whatsoever, on the score of “example.”’ Permits are, and 
properly so, issued for the taking of birds for scientific purposes. 
The way of “taking” them is hardly material. 

It is very likely that there is a considerable Old World literature 
on the subject of bird netting. In certain European countries, 
I understand, netting for the market has been a fixed custom for 
centuries. And it would likely be an aid if this literature could be 
sought out for “helpful hints” in the operation of nets! 

Seriously, the possibilities in netting birds for banaing loom up, 
The avowed aim of bird banders, under the leadership of the Bio- 
logical Survey, is to band birds in quantity—the more the better. 
Achievement of the objects of bird banding, objects urged on the 
ground of their scientific value, are to be realized upon in direct 
proportion to the quantity of birds banded. There is no gainsay- 
ing this, surely. This thing of trapping birds one by one or, at 
best, a few of them at a time, is relativeiy hopeless as bearing on 
problems of migration when one considers the slim chances of re- 
capture. To say it another way, the chances of re-capture are to 
be increased directly as the number of bandings is increased. The 
method of netting, which the “Italians” can teach us if we grasp 
the opportunity to be taught, is the only adequate wholesale 
method in the banding campaign that has yet been suggested for 
the usual run of small land-birds. In human history it is, of course, 
nothing novel that hands should be held up in holy horror at the 
idea of adopting something new. “It isn’t done,” however, is 
hardly a scientific ground for turning down so promising a method in 
ornithology as bird netting, intelligently conducted, would seem 
to be. 

The foregoing discussion may seem unnecessarily aspersive in 
places. I admit my proneness to aspersiveness, and submit apol- 
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ogy for allowing my weakness such full play in the present con- 
nection. My only excuse is that by so doing I may have made 
certain worthwhile ideas the more impressive. 

Berkeley, California, August 3, 1924. 





THE HISTORY AND CHARACTERS OF VERMIVORA 
CRISSALIS (SALVIN AND GODMAN). 


BY OUTRAM BANGS. 


Vermivora crissalis, in spite of a few specimens which have lately 
been taken, still remains one of the rarest of the American Wood 
Warblers. 

The type, and for many years the only known example, was shot 
April 6, 1889 in the Sierra Nevada, Colima, Mexico. The next 
specimens, of which I have any knowledge, are the two adult males 
secured by Nelson and Goldman during the course of their epoch- 
making Biological Survey of Mexico. One of these was taken 
January 29, 1903 at Patamba in the mountains of Michoacan, not 
far from the type locality of the species. The other was secured 
April 25, 1902 in the Sierra Guadalupe, Coahuila, and constitutes 
the northernmost record for the species. Apparently Vermivora 
crissalis was not again heard from until 1922 when Mr. W. W. 
Brown, collecting for Dr. L. C. Sanford at Miquihuana, western 
Tamaulipas, shot one adult male on June 15. 

This specimen was soon afterwards made the type of a new 
species, Vermivora browni, by Ludlow Griscom. Griscom, how- 
ever, proves to have been quite wrong in translating the weird 
color-names used by Salvin and Godman and accepting them 
literally in comparison with the real colors shown by his specimen, 
which moreover was in worn midsummer plumage. 

In the summer of 1924 Mr. W. W. Brown again made a collecting 
trip to Miquihuana, this time in the interests of John E. Thayer, 
Esq. Before Brown started I begged Mr. Thayer to urge him to 
make a special effort to get skins of this scarce species. The result 
was seven specimens, a very interesting series, that includes four 
adults, three males and a female, two in abraded nuptial plumage 
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and two moulting into the autumnal dress, taken July 19-25; one 
female in completed autumnal plumage, July 21, and two young 
birds taken July 20, one of which was still in the juvenile plumage, 
the other moulting from juvenile to autumnal. 

Thus, so far as known to me, there exist in museums only eleven 
examples of Vermivora crissalis. 

Upon comparing the Tamaulipas examples, generously presented 
to the Museum of Comparative Zoology by Mr. Thayer, with the 
two Nelson-Goldman specimens, it was at once obvious that all 
belonged to one and the same species. Even the Patamba ex- 
ample, which of course represents true V. crissalis, differs in no 
way from Tamaulipas skins in similar condition of plumage. I 
then wrote to Dr. Percy R. Lowe and asked if he would kindly 
examine the type and let me know what the colors of the important 
parts really are. This he did with great care, sending also feathers 
plucked from different birds that exactly matched in color those of 
the important parts of the type of V. crissalis. The result is that 
the type proves to be in color exactly the same as the other known 
specimens that are in comparable plumage. The forehead is 
“hoary. gray”; coronal patch cinnamon rufous to hazel; rump, 
between pyrite yellow and olive lake; upper tailcoverts, aniline 
yellow; under tailcoverts, light cadmium. The measurements 
given me by Lowe are: wing 63; tail 53; culmen 14; tarsus 19. ° 

The range of Vermivora crissalis is at present very incompletely 
known. Thus far specimens have been taken at Colima and 
Michoacan on the west, western Tamaulipas on the east and 
Coahuila to the north. The natural inference would be that the 
species occupies the whole of the elevated regions between these 
outlying stations. Another more probable alternative, however, is 
that it has a very restricted breeding range in northeastern Mexico 
in the region of western Tamaulipas and Coahuila (exact limits, of 
course, not known) and that the January specimen from Michoacan 
and the type killed April 6 in Colima were migrants. 

The species may briefly be described as follows: 


Vermivora crissalis (Salvin & Godman). 


Helminthophila crissalis Salvin & Godman, Ibis, sixth series, Vol. l, 
1889, p. 380 (Sierra Nevada de Colima, Mexico, Type in British Museum). 
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Vermivora browni Griscom, American Museum Novitates, No. 71, April 
30, 1923, p. 4. (Miquihuana, western Tamaulipas, Mexico. Type in 
American Museum of Natural History.) 

A very distinct species, not to be confused with any other member of the 
genus, of large size with a heavy bill, of dull brownish coloration with red- 
dish crown patch and yellowish rump and upper and under tailcoverts. 

Color.—Adult in spring (sexes similar). Forehead and sides of head 
gray—varying from mouse gray to deep mouse gray; large partially con- 
cealed, crown patch, cinnamon rufous; back, wings externally and upper 
surface of tail, deep olive; rump olive lake to pyrite yellow; upper tail- 
coverts, aniline yellow; throat and chest dull mouse gray; sides light brown- 
ish olive; middle of belly whitish; under tailcoverts light cadmium; under © 
wingcoverts, axillars and bend of wing white. 

In worn, faded midsummer dress all colors are duller, the whitish belly 
patch less apparent, and the crown patch orange rufous or orange chrome. 

The autumnal plumage differs from that of spring in being darker and 
browner throughout, the gray of head a good deal obscured by deep olive 
or light brownish olive; crown patch orange rufous; under parts darker 
with whitish area in middle of belly more distinct and under tailcoverts 
duller, more nearly aniline yellow.' 

Measurements.—Adult o@, wing 63-65; tail feathers, 52-55; exposed 
culmen, 11-11.5; culmen to base of forehead, 13-15; tarsus, 18-20.2 (Four 
skins.) 

Adult 9, wing 60-65; tail feathers, 51; exposed culmen, 11; culmen to 
base of forehead, 14; tarsus, 19-20. (Two skins.) 


I am indebted to the Bureau of Biological Survey, United States 
Department of Agriculture, for the loan of the two examples col- 
lected by Nelson and Goldman. 


Museum of Comparative Zoology, 
Cambridge, Mass. 





A NEW RACE OF SICALIS FLAVEOLA FROM SOUTH- 
EASTERN BRAZIL. 


BY W. DE W. MILLER. 


Dunine the winter. of 1921-22 Mr. Ernest G. Holt was engaged 
in collecting birds for the American Museum on Mount Itatiaya, 
Sao Paulo, Brazil. In his collection are two adult female speci- 


ggg of colors are those of Ridgway’s Color Standards and Nomenciature, 
*Griscom'’s measurement of 11 mm. for the tarsus of his specimen must be a 
misprint. 
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mens of the Saffron Finch, Sicalis flaveola. These differ decidedly 
in coloration from northern South American birds. Specimens 
from Bahia, collected in 1916 by R. H. Beck, agree with those from 
Sao Paulo. 

In the absence of material from Surinam, the type locality of 
Sicalis flaveola Linnzeus, skins from Venezuela and Colombia have 
been used in comparison. Two names in the synonymy of §, 
flaveola may refer to this new race,—Fringilla flava P. L. S. Miiller, 
Syst. Nat. Suppl., p. 164, 1776, and Emberiza brasiliensis Gmel., 
Syst. Nat., I, p. 872, 1788. In both cases the habitat is given as 
Brazil, but it is impossible to determine whether these names were 
based on S. flaveola or on S. pelzelni, which also occurs in Brazil, 
As a new name is needed, I take pleasure in naming this subspecies 
after Mr. Holt, whose carefully prepared paper on the birds of the 
Mount Itatiaya region will, it is hoped, be published during the 
year. 


Sicalis flaveola holti, new subspecies. 


Subspecific characters.—Adult female similar to that of S. f. flaveola but 
upper parts darker and much more streaked; the whole pileum and nape 
finely streaked with dark brown, the back browner and much more heavily 
streaked with dusky blackish. Feathers of forehead and crown shorter 
and less stiffened; orange of head duller and confined to forehead. Flanks 
and sides of belly obscurely streaked with dusky; tibia partly dusky in- 
stead of wholly yellow. 

Adult male very similar to that of S. f. flaveola but the back (immaculate 
or with faint suggestions of streaks in flaveola) distinctly streaked with 
blackish. The orange of the crown probably averages less extensive, but 
more material is needed to confirm this. 

Immature birds of S. f. holti in the “aureipectus” plumage, of which 
there are two skins in the collection (one Bahia, one labelled “ Brazil”) 
have the crown more heavily streaked than has true flaveola. The back 
also is darker and more streaked but some specimens of flaveola are scarcely 
different in this respect from those of holti. In both specimens of holti 
the yellow chest band is obscurely streaked, while in only one of the twelve 
skins of flaveola are any streaks evident. 

One skin of holti in juvenal plumage differs from three of flaveola in 
having the chest band finely streaked with dusky instead of being nearly 
immaculate. Compared with two of these three skins holti has the crown 
and back more heavily streaked. Thus in every plumage holti is more 
streaked than is the corresponding stage of flaveola. 
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The adult female of this new race is remarkably similar to the adult 
male of Sicalis pelzelni, and unsexed or incorrectly sexed specimens of 
holti might easily be confused with pelzelni. Possibly some of the skins 
from eastern Brazil recorded in the British Museum Catalogue under the 
latter may really be holti. 1 have seen specimens of pelzelnt only from 
Argentina, Matto Grosso and Paraguay, and a pair from Rio Grande do 
Sul, south Brazil. The female of this species is wholly unlike that of 
flaveola and holti, having no olive-green or yellow in the body plumage, the 
underparts white, conspicuously streaked with blackish brown. 

Female holti differs from male pelzelni in having the back with less brown 
and more yellowish green, the streaks sharper, narrower and blacker. 
Pileum more extensively streaked, even the forehead streaked in some 
specimens, which is not the case in pelzelni. Streaks of flanks obscure, 
not blackish. Bill slightly larger and wing averaging longer, but tail 
relatively shorter. 

Type.—-No. 189299, Amer. Mus. Nat. Hist., o ad.; Monte Serrat, 
2,700 feet, Serra do Itatiaya, Sao Paulo, Brazil; Dec. 22, 1921; Ernest G. 
Holt. 

Range.—Known only from Bahia and Sao Paulo, eastern Brazil. 


SPECIMENS EXAMINED. 


Sicalis flaveola flaveola.—Colombia: Santa Marta region, 10 ad., 
4im., 2 juv.; Magdalena River, 2 ad. co’, 1 im., 1 juv.; Choco, 2 ad.; 
“Bogota,” 1 im.; near Baranquilla, 2 ad. 9. Venezuela: Ciudad 
Bolivar, 4 ad. 9, 3 im.; Caicara, 4 ad. co’, 3 im.; Estado Lara, 1 ad. 
o', 2ad. 9, 1 im.; Estado Carabobo, 1 ad. 9. 

Sicalis flaveola holti.—Brazil: Serra do Itatiaya, 2 ad. 9 ; Bahia, 
3 ad. co’, 2 ad. 9, 1 ad., 1 im., 1 juv.; “Brazil,” 1 im. 

Adult males of Sicalis flaveola from Colombia invariably have 
the throat strongly tinged with orange, which is not the case in 
Venezuelan birds. In females the difference is evident but less 
marked. In the absence of topotypical specimens, however, it 
seems advisable only to record this difference, which is undoubtedly 
of subspecific value. 

American Museum of Natural History, 

New York. 
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THE EVENING GROSBEAK (HESPERIPHONA), THE 
ONLY AMERICAN GENUS OF A PALAEARCTIC 
GROUP. 


BY PROF. PETER P. SUSHKIN, HON. MEMB. A. O. U. 


My anatomical, chiefly osteological, study of finch-like birds 
(Fam. Fringillidae of current systems, and allies), has led me to 
the conclusions concerning the systematic relations within this 
group which I have briefly summarized in the Bull. Brit. Orn, 
Cl. November, 1924. Whereas the Buntings have been found 
to form a group, perhaps a family, by themselves, and the “ Eng- 
lish” Sparrow (Passer), with a few allied genera, proves to belong 
to the Weaver-birds (Ploceidae),' the rémainder of the Fringillidae 
have been found to consist of three groups: Fringillinae (perhaps 
only the genus Fringilla—Chaffinches and Brambling), Cardueli- 
nae (Goldfinches, Bullfinches etc.), and Cardinalinae (Red Cardinal 
and allied genera). 

The geographical relations of these groups are remarkable, 
Emberizidae are strongly developed in the Neotropic and Nearctic, 
forming here a great number of endemic genera; the old world 
Emberizidae present a group by themselves. Cardinalinae are 
exclusively American. Of the Carduelinae, the great majority 
belong to the Palaearctic, quite a number are Aethiopian, but no 
genus is certainly Oriental. Only few of the Carduelinae are 
peculiar to America and almost all belong to the Eurasian genera. 
The only exception is Hesperiphona, an endemic American genus. 

Within this subdivision, Carduelinae, the Grosbeaks or Haw- 
finches present a small group of genera by themselves. Their 
most important external characters are: heavy conical bill; small, 
obliquely oval nostril set closely in an incisure of the horny sheath; 
the culmen of the last sends out an angular projection which 
bounds the nostril dorsally; there is no projection or swelling of 
the upper border of the nostril. The palatal surface of the horny 
bill presents a median ridge and a pair of lateral ones, all three 
sharp and prominent, and behind them a pair of flat knobs, finely 


1Cf. also Newton's Dictionary of Birds p. 897. 
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Fig. 1. a, b, bill of Coccothraustes. c, horny palate of Hesperiphona. 


ridged, meeting at the middle line. In the lower jaw, correspond- 
ing to these knobs is a pair of similar ones, supported by a special 
dilatation of the bone. The whole structure forms a kind of nut- 
breaker for splitting hard seeds. The skeleton is essentially 
Cardueline. The skull, while differing in minor, mostly adaptive, 
details from the other Cardueline genera (strong impression of 
temporal muscles, massive palatines, etc.), shows typical Cardue- 
line characters of which I shall mention here the characteristic 
lateral projection (marked by an asterisk on the figures) of the 
anterior process of the palatines. 

The following genera show the external features just mentioned. 
Coccothraustes, Eophona, Mycerobas, Perissospiza and Hesperi- 
phona. In Coccothraustes, Eophona, and Hesperiphona I have 
examined skeletons too and found them essentially alike. Of 
other Carduelinae, perhaps the nearest genus is Chloris but it does 
not show anything of the peculiar “nut-breakers” of the palate, 

Of the other American heavy-billed Finches, which are sometimes 
designated as Haw-finches or Grosbeaks, I have also examined, 
osteologically, Richmondena, Pheucticus, Zamelodia, Guiraca, 
Cyanocompsa, Oryzoborus, and Geospiza. They show nothing of 
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the features of Haw-finches above described save a purely adaptive 
similarity in their heavy bill, and present a group by themselves, 
The bony palate of the Red Cardinal may serve as an example 
for this group. 

Thus, Hesperiphona belongs to the Haw-finch subdivision of 
Cardueline Finches which is typified by Coccothraustes; it presents 
the only peculiarly American genus of the Haw-finch group, and 
the only genus of the whole Cardueline tribe endemic to America, 
Other American “Grosbeaks” are Cardinaline. 

The Zodgeography of the old world Haw-finches is as follows, 





Cc. 


Fig. 2. a, bony palate of Hesperiphona, b, of Coccothraustes, c, of Chry- 
somitris spinus, d, of Richmondena. 


Coccothraustes. Transpalaearctic, from Western Europe and 
Algeria to China and Japan. 

Eophona. China, lower Amur, Japan. 

Mycerobas. South of High Asia from Turkestan to Western 
China. 

Perissospiza. Himalaya and south of Tibet. 

Of these, the nearest to Hesperiphona is the Himalo-Tibetan 
Perissospiza, which is extremely similar in the shape of the bill’ 





1 The tooth of the tomia attributed to Perissospiza is individually inconstant. 
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while Hesperiphona abeillii is singularly like it in the coloration of 
the adult male. 

Thus, Hesperiphona shows clearly its palaearctic, and in particu- 
lar, Himalo-Tibetan relations. This agrees perfectly with the 
range of Hesperiphona in America, i. e. the western part of the 
Nearctic, east as far as western Alberta, Rocky Mts. of Colorado, 
and New Mexico, to the south reaching the highlands of Southern 
Mexico. Farther east, across the prairies, it has spread only re- 
cently feeding on the ash-leaved maple trees planted around the 
farms.? So in this case, as in many others, when the faunae of 
North America and Asia are compared it is found that of the 
elements which demonstrate relationship between the two, those 
confined to the northwestern parts of North America show a more 
intimate relationship to Asiatic forms, while in the more southern 
ones the relationship is less intimate. This relationship may date 
back to the land connection which brought over from Asia the an- 
cestors of Titanotheres. 

I wish to express my obligations to Mr. Outram Bangs for 
friendly help of every kind during my stay in Cambridge and for 
putting at my disposal the rich materials of the Museum of 
Comparative Zoélogy and to Mr. G. Van Tyne for procuring two 
freshly caught Evening Grosbeaks for my studies. 


CONCLUSIONS. 


1. Hesperiphona belongs to the Haw-finch group of the Cardue- 
line section of the Fringillidae. 

2. Hesperiphona presents the only genus of the Cardueline 
section endemic to America and, at the same time, the only true 
Haw-finch or Grosbeak of America; other American Haw-finches 
or Grosbeaks being Cardinaline. 

3. The nearest relative of Hesperiphona is the Himalo-Tibetan 
Perissospiza, whieh shows the south-Asian relations of the former. 
To this corresponds the range of Hesperiphona in America. 


A Pretminary ARRANGEMENT oF NortH AMERICAN GENERA OF 
FRINGILLIDAE AND ALLIED GROUPS. 


I give here, at the friendly suggestion of the Editor of ‘The 
Auk,’ Dr. Witmer Stone, an arrangement of the North American 





* For this interesting fact, I am indebted to Mr. Outram Bangs. 
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“ Fringillidae” according to the system based on internal anatomy 
which I have proposed in the Bull. B. O. C. for Nov. 1924. 

I wish to make it clear that, as my anatomical studies are not 
yet finished, I am not quite sure concerning the position of some of 
the genera. 

The genera or higher groups exclusively American are printed in 
capitals, groups not represented in America are in brackets and 
those of which the skeleton has been examined are marked with an 
asterisk (*). 

Superfamily FRINGILLOIDEI 
Fam. Fringillidae 
[Subfam. Fringillinae] 
Subfam. Carduelinae 
*HESPERIPHOMA, *Pinicola, *Pyrrhula, *Erythrina (= Car- 
podacus), *Loxia, *Leucosticte, *Acanthis, Astragalinus, 
*Spinus 
Subfamily CarDINALINAE 
*RICHMONDENA (= Cardinalis), PyYRRHULOXIA, *ZAMELODIA, 
*Gurraca, *SPOROPHILA, TIARIS 
{[Fam. Ploceidae] 
[Subfam. Passerinae—Passer introduced into America] 
[Subfam. Viduinae] 
[Subfam. Ploceinae] 
[Fam. Drepanididae] 
Superf. EMBerizowe! 
Fam. Emberizidae 
*Plectrophenax, *Calcarius, RHYNCHOPHANES, POOCAETES, 
*PASSERCULUS, AMMODRAMUS, PASSERHERBULUS, CHONDES- 
Tes, *ZONOTRICHIA, *SPIZELLA, *JuNCO, AMPHISPIZA, PEU- 
CAEA, AIMOPHILA, MELOSPIZA, PASSERELLA, *ARREMONOPS, 
*PiprLo, OrEosPizaA, PASSERINA, *Spiza, *CALAMOSPIZA. 
Fam. TANGARIDAE. 
Fam. IcTERIDAE 
Fam. CorEREBIDAE 


Some remarks will be opportune. 

As to the order of the Emberizine genera, I have adopted that 
of the A. O. U. ‘Check List’ only for the sake of convenience; since 
for many genera it does not correspond to their affinities as shown 
by their internal anatomy. 

Lozia is nothing but an adaptively modified Siskin. 

Leucosticte has nothing ia common with the genus Montifringilla 
where it has been put by Sharpe and Dr. E. Hartert and which 
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belongs to the Passerine subfamily of the Plocetdae in the sense of 
this arrangement. 

Cyanocompsa is surely distinct from Guiraca, and is a neat 
relative of the Red Cardinal (and still more so, of Pheucticus). 

Tiaris is most intimately related to the famous Galapagoes 
finches, Geospiza, presenting one instance more of the affinities 
between the fauna of the Galapagoes and Antilles [It is to be noted 
that Certhidea is a modified form of the same, Geospizine assem- 
blage, and not Mniotiltine.] 

Of Passerina I am not yet sure; certainly, however, it stands in 


-no near relation to Guiraca. 


Calamospiza is quite certainly Emberizine, and not very remote 
from Junco. 

Spiza is a very remarkable type. It presents no marked af- 
finities with any of the American—at least, North American— 
Emberizidae and represents a connecting link between Emberizidae 
and Icteridae. Its placing in one or the other of these families is 
rather a matter of convenience. It is certainly an ancient, rather 
isolated genus. I agree with the suggestion made by Mr. O. Bangs 
during our discussions concerning the affinities of Spiza, that its 
very archaic, intermediate character may explain the evident 
retreat of this genus in recent times, manifested by the restriction 
in the range of S. americana, and by the total extinction of another 
species, S. townsendi. 

Mus. Comp. Zoology, Cambridge, Mass. 





GENERAL NOTES. 


Notes on the Black Skimmer, in Maine.—That there was an ir- 
ruption of Black Skimmers (Rynchops nigra) reaching the shores of the 
Gulf of Maine the last few days of August and early September, 1924, is a 
fact that has been chronicled. The following definite instances of the 
recent occurrence of the species in the State have been handed to the writer 
for permanent preservation. 

Mr. E. B. Sawyer of Jonesport writes that after-a “southern hurricane 
passed us off shore” three Black Skimmers appeared the last few days of 
August at Sandy River Beach about three miles from Jonesport. They 
remained in the vicinity for several days and were never seen to feed or to 
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attempt to. When first seen they were on the upper limit of the beach in 
the lee of the beach grass. One of these birds was taken and sent to the 
State Museum at Augusta where it is preserved. Shortly after the dis. 
appearance of the birds from this place two were seen in Machias Bay, a 
dozen miles to the eastward. 

Hon. Clarence H. Clark of Lubec, who is ever alert to preserve the 
rarities of his district for the benefit of students of Natural History, writes 
that he has added the three following specimens to his collection. An 
adult male taken at Lubec, Maine, September 1, a female from Jonesport, 
September 2, and an immature bird from Stonnington, Hancock County, 
about the same time. 

Capt. Herbert L. Spinney of Bath informs us that three were seen by 
Mr. Hubert McCarty of that city at the Horse-shoe, a shallow lagoon at 
the western end of Popham Beach on August 30. On September 1, eight 
were seen together at the same place and on September 5 three were seen 
there by Mr. McCarty. They were actively feeding in the shallow water, 
and were observed at close range, enabling him to render a satisfactory 
description of the birds. 

It seems that this species has not been detected in Maine since 1881, 
when one was shot near Matinicus and sent to Bangor where it was iden- 
tified by Mr. Harry Merrill.! 

During the irruption which reached the Gulf of Maine in 1879, it has been 
shown that at least seven were shot about Grand Manan and Campobello 
New Brunswick, and that the birds were seen as far up Passamaquoddy 
Bay at St. Andrew’s, N. B.? 

It seems likely that it was to these New Brunswick examples that the 
late Mr. Everett Smith had reference in his statement, ‘a number were 
shot off our coast.” ! He adds this definite Maine record: “Mr. Ira Shalis 
of Wells shot one of two seen at a creek of Wells Bay, [= Wells Beach] 
August 28, 1879.” 

The status of a specimen rather questionably cited as probably seen off 
Saco Bay, August 31, 1879? will not be discussed at this time.—ARTHUR 
H. Norton, Museum of Natural History, Portland, Me. 


Wilson’s Petrel in Maryland.—On June 21, 1924 I secured a male of 
Oceanites oceanicus one mile south of Chesapeake Beach, Maryland. The 
bird which, when first seen, rested on the shore, fluttered out across the 
water so feebly that I had no difficulty in seizing it in my hand. Its weak- 
ness was due apparently to lack of food as it had none of the fatty tissue 
beneath the skin usual in Petrels, though otherwise in good flesh. 

The species though common at sea near the Virginia Capes has been 
found so seldom on Chesapeake Bay and the lower Potomac that the pre- 
sent bird seems to constitute the fourth inland record for the region in 
question. One was secured near Washington after a violent storm in 





11883: Smith, Forest & Stream, xx, 205. 
21879: Deane, Bull. Nutt. Orn. Cl. iv, 243. 
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August, 1842 (Bull. Proc. Nat. Inst., 1845, p. 251, see ‘Auk,’ 1918, p. 85). 
There is a mounted specimen in the U. 8. National Museum secured on the 
Potomac River in 1859 (catalogued on July 20, 1859), and a third, also 
mounted in the U. S. National Museum, was said to have been blown into a 
boat at Marshall Hall, Maryland on June 27, 1914.—ALExaNDER WET- 
mors, National Zoological Park, Washington, D. C. 


White Pelican at Lawrenceville, Ill.—Two White Pelicans (Pelecanus 
erythrorhynchos) were shot on Lake Lawrence about October 20, 1924. 
The fact was reported to me by a friend who saw the specimens the day 
after they were killed and who is familiar with the species in the South. 
Lake Lawrence is a very large gravel pit in the north-eastern part of 
Lawrence County. Absence from home at the time of the occurrence 
prevented me from examining the birds myself.—S. I]. Eaton, Lawrence- 
ville, IUlinois. 

Notes on Texas Ducks.—Hysrm MaAtiarp (Anas maxima Gosse.).— 
On November 1, 1924 Joseph P. Bell of Houston, while hunting near 
Brookshire, Wallen Co., Texas, shot two large ducks one of which I ex- 
amined and identified as the so called “Violet Duck, Anas mazima”’ of 
Gosse, supposed to be a cross between the Mallard and Muscovy. There 
were five birds in the flock. The one I examined closely resembled the 
Mallard drake, the head being dark brown with a green sheen, throat and 
breast brown, under parts dull white with brown spots, flanks very simi- 
lar to those of the Gadwall, back brown with green shading, tail coverts 
dark green, tail brown, primaries brown and speculum green with a faint 
white line inside and white border, wing coverts greenish brown. There 
was no white collar but two small white feathers on the right side of the 
neck where the collar would have been; the bill was yellow and the feet 
light orange. This bird weighed seven and three quarter pounds, spread 
52 inches, length 3614 inches, wing 214 inches. It has been mounted. 

Otp-squaw, Clangula hyemalis. On January 12, 1925, Palmer Melton 
killed a young male Old-squaw at the mouth of Brazos River, sixty miles 
from Houston. The bird in fair fall plumage was given to me and has been 
made into a skin. It was alone and was brought to Houston for identi- 
fication. I have a record of two birds of the year killed December 13, 
1921, but have heard of none since in this vicinity. 

CINNAMON TEAL, Querquedula cyanoptera. On January 27, 1925, a 
gunner named Harnion killed a full plumaged Cinnamon Teal at Cove 
near here and I am informed by Mr. Otto Sens of Houston that during the 
past season which closed January 31, 1925, he shot a pair of these birds 
at Sandy Point Lake, twenty miles from Houston. He is an old duck 
hunter and quite familiar with the species.—Rosmat B. LawRence, 411 
Westmoreland Ave., Houston, Texas. 


Widgeon, Mereca penelope, at Niagara Falls, N. Y.— 
On the morning of December 25, 1924, Thomas L. Bourne of Hamburg, 
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N. Y., joined me in a drive along the Niagara River from Buffalo to Niagara 
Falls for the purpose of taking the usual Christmas bird census. We 
reached Niagara Falls about half past eleven o’clock after making many 
stops to observe waterfowl on the River. As we drove through the park 
and were approaching the bridge to Goat Island, we halted to examine a 
group of Ducks which were about sixty yards from shore and one hundred 
yards upstream from the bridge. Resting on the ice with their heads 
folded back we counted seven Mallards, while close by in the swift running 
water were two Black Ducks, one Mallard, one American Golden-eye and 
the only European Widgeon I have ever seen alive. We noted its white 
wing coverts and cinnamon red head with whitish crown, etc., within 
gunshot of the shore, and it scarcely required the aid of my sixteen power 
binoculars for positive identification. This bird seemed to differ from the 
Baldpate in that it swam deeper in the water than the latter is accustomed 
to do, i.e., with less exposure above the “‘water-line.” Niagara seems to 
attract avian as well as human tourists from distant lands! 

From Goat Island, we counted over 500 Black Ducks among which we 
distinguished 25 male and 12 female Mallards and were delighted to find a 
single Green-winged Teal. In addition to the Ducks already mentioned. 
the Bufflehead, Old-squaw, American Merganser and Red-breasted Mer- 
ganser were included in our list for the day making nine species of ducks in 
all.—James Savacn, Buffalo, N. Y. 


King Eider in North Carolina.—On December 14, 1924 a young King 
Eider (Somateria spectabilis) was shot near Pea Island, Manteo, North 
Carolina by Messrs. Stephen Whitney and S. B. Thorne. The bird was 
in an extremely emaciated condition and hardly able to fly. The specimen 
has passed into the collection of Dr. L. C. Sanford, who two days later saw 
a second individual on the ocean beach. It allowed so close an approach 
that it may have been in the same poor condition, but it was not collected. 
According to Pearson and Brimley’s ‘Birds of North Carolina,’ the King 
Eider reached Virginia and South Carolina in 1897, and Georgia in 1890 
and 1904, but the only specimens from North Carolina were taken in 
December 1908. The capture recorded above consequently marks the 
second winter in which this species is known definitely to have reached 
North Carolina. I am indebted to Dr. L. C. Sanford for the opportunity 
of reporting this occurrence.—LupLow Griscom, Amer. Mus. of Natural 
History, New York. 


Blue Goose (Chen caerulescens) at Seabreeze, Florida.—Due to 
recent heavy rains, the golf links of the Clarendon Hotel of Seabreeze, 
Florida, are flooded in many places, with the result that water birds of 
many species are found there On November 13, about five o’clock in the 
afternoon, I saw a Blue Goose (Chen caerulescens) on a temporary island 
in one of the fairways. The bird was rather unsuspicious and permitted of 
close observation. I studied it for fifteen minutes with eight-power 
binoculars. Twice it rose to circle about in the vicinity and to return to 
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the same station. The white head and upper neck, dark brownish lower 
neck, indistinct blackish line on back of neck, whitish belly and white- 
edged wing coverts and whitish rump and upper tail coverts were plainly 
seen. The bill was reddish at the base but otherwise dark. The feet were 
plainly reddish. There seemed to be a tinge of straw-color, (like that on 
the head of a Gannet) on the feathers at the base of the bill. 

Returning to the links the next morning, November 14, the Goose was 
still there and again permitted close examination. It was not seen there- 
after. 

Mr. Arthur H. Howell, of the Biological Survey, writes me that this 
species has been taken on the Gulf coast but that this is the first record on 
the east coast of Florida. The bird was seen by a number of people, some 
reporting that it was on the links on November 12.—R. J. Lonastreet, 
Daytona Beach, Florida. 


Blue Goose (Chen caerulescens), in Maine.—-Hon. Clarence H. 
Clark of Lubec, Maine has placed in our hands for announcement, the fact 
that he has recently added to his important and varied museuin a “‘fine 
specimen of Blue Goose, taken at Lubec, Maine, September 27, 1924.” 
This seems to be the second definitely established record of the occurrence 
of this Goose in the State. 

The other specimen, it may be recalled, was taken at Little Spoon 
Island, Jericho Bay, Hancock County, Maine, November 15, 1913.! 

It may be added that Governor Wm. Williamson included this bird in 
his State list in these terms: 

“All untamed Geese with us are birds of passage; of which we have 
seen three species, —(1) the wild or black Goose; (2) the bluish Goose, and (3) 
the white Goose.”’ and in the foot note: 

“(1) Anser canadensis.—(2) Anser Caerulescens.—(3) Anser Crythro- 
pus” [= erythropus].? 

Since he was a devotee of fowling and says ‘‘ we have seen three species’”’ 
there seems no reason to doubt that he had himself seen the bird.—ArTHuR 
H. Norton, Museum Natural History, Portland, Me. 


A Pink-Footed Goose Taken in Massachusetts.—On September 25, 
1924, Mr. Ben P. P. Moseley, of Boston, shot a female Pink-footed Goose 
(Anser brachyrhynchus Baillon) on the Parker River marshes, Essex 
County, Mass. The bird was alone and came to duck decoys. As yet 
we have no data that would lead to the belief that this bird was an “escape.” 

Through the generosity of Mr. Moseley this Goose is now in the posses- 
sion of the Boston Society of Natural History.—W. Spracurz Brooxs, 
Boston Society of Natural History, 234 Berkeley St., Boston. 


The Brant (Branta bernicla glaucogastra) at Charleston, 8. C.— 
1 am indebted to my friend Mr. Edward Manigault of Charleston, 8. C. 


11916: Clarke, Auk, xxxiii, 197, 198. 
#1832: Williamson, Hist. Maine, i, 143. 
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for the privilege of recording the first authentic record of the occurrence of 
the Brant on the South Carolina coast. On the afternoon of December 28, 
1924, Mr. Manigault, in company with a friend, was duck shooting in the 
Charleston Harbor, when he saw a lone bird swimming some distance from 
the boat. Twice, on the approach of the boat, the bird flew up but it was 
secured on the third attempt. The exact locality in which this bird wag 
killed is between Fort Sumter and Morris Island, about two miles from 
Charleston. 

Recognizing the bird as a small Goose, Mr. Manigault brought the speci- 
men to the Charleston Museum, where the writer identified it. This 
Brant is an adult female, in fine plumage, though very thin, weighing only 
two and a quarter pounds. An examination of the stomach contents re- 
vealed the fact that the bird had been feeding on sea-lettuce (Ulva lactua), 
procured probably from the jetties at the harbor entrance, within a half- 
mile of which the bird was taken. Aside from about three ounces of sea- 
lettuce, the stomach contained a scant ounce of coarse sand. 

At the time this Brant was shot the temperature was at 45, the sky over- 
cast, and a twelve mile wind blowing from the northeast. 

Mr. Arthur T. Wayne, in ‘Birds of South Carolina’ says: ‘In Dr. Coues’ 
list (Proc. Bost. Soc. Nat. Hist., XII, 1865, 125), this species is mentioned 
as occurring in winter, and in ‘Distribution and Migration of North 
American Ducks, Geese, and Swans,’ Prof. Wells W. Cooke says: ‘It is 
common during the winter along the Atlantic coast from Florida to New 
Jersey.’ Audubon, in his ‘Birds of America’ says: ‘This species. has 
never been seen by my friend Dr. Bachman in South Carolina.’ 

“Like Dr. Bachman, I have never observed one of these birds on any 
part of the coast of the State. Dr. Coues’ record was evidently based on 
presumptive rather than positive evidence, and Prof. Cooke’s statement 
requires confirmation.” 

The Charleston Museum likewise has no record of the occurrence of this 
bird in South Carolina. 

Mr. Manigault has had this specimen mounted and it is at this writing 
in his possession.—E. B. CuamBertain, The Charleston Museum, Char- 
leston, S. C. 


King Rail Wintering on Long Island.—On December 24, 1924 while 
attending some muskrat traps at Bayside, L. I., I was surprised to find a 
King Rail (Rallus elegans) in one of the traps. The bird was securely 
- held by the toes and was alive. The trap was set in an open run which 
emptied into a larger stream, where the tide water entered. This bird was 
caught within thirty paces of the location in which a nest of the same species 
was found the previous summer.—Wws. J. Hamitron, Jr., Ithaca, N.Y. 


Type Locality of Ardea herodias wardi Ridgway: A Correction.— 
During a recent study of the Florida forms of Ardea I have had occasion to 
locate on the map the locality whence came the type specimen of wardi. 
This is given by Mr. Ridgway (Bull. Nuttall Ornithological Club, VII, 1882, 
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p. 5) as “Oyster Bay, Florida,” and is so designated in the 1910 edition of 
the A. O. U. ‘Check-List,’ but this name is not used on modern maps of the 
State. 

The collector of the type, Mr. Charles W. Ward, in an article published 
in ‘The Auk’ (Vol. I, 1884, pp. 161-163) refers to specimens procured by 
him in 1881 at Estero Bay, on the southwestern coast of the Peninsula just 
below the mouth of the Caloosahatchee River, and careful reading of the 
two papers indicates that these were the same specimens from which Mr. 
Ridgway drew his description of Ward’s Heron. Moreover a search 
through old atlases discloses the fact that this bay was sometimes designated 
as Oyster Bay. But as oyster is not the English equivalent of the Spanish 
estero, and as Estero Bay is the name currently applied to the body of 
water, it would seem advisable to change the designation of the type 
locality of Ardea herodias wardi in the next edition of the ‘Check-List’ 
to read Estero Bay in conformity with modern geographical usage.— 
Ernest G. Hout, Carnegie Museum, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Purple Sandpiper at Cape May, N. J.—While taking our annual 
Christmas census at Cape May, N. J. on December 28, 1924, we walked 
out to the end of the stone jetty located at the mouth of the harbor. We 
had been sitting on this rocky breakwater, which projects about a mile 
out into the ocean, for perhaps a half hour, when suddenly the head of a 
small bird appeared around the end of one of the rocks. A moment later 
the bird hopped into full view and Mr. Yoder identified it as a Purple 
Sandpiper (Arquatella m. maritima). A ‘Bird Guide,’ which we had with 
us was immediately consulted and the bird conformed in all details to the 
picture and description of the Purple Sandpiper. By this time two other 
individuals had joined the first. The birds were not more than twenty- 
five feet distant and, with the aid of our binoculars, the black bill, orange 
feet, dark back and head, and all other details of the plumage were noted. 
The Purple Sandpipeis continued to clamber and flit about the rocks the 
entire time we were on the jetty. They were apparently oblivious to our 
presence, and one of them approached to within eight feet of where we 
were sitting. The birds seemed to be feeding on some form of marine life 
which they found in the sea moss and sea weed covering many of the 
rocks. They were very sure-footed and would run down the rocks as the 
waves receded, extract some morsel of food from the sea weed, and dash 
back again before the waves could overtake them.—Wa. Yoprr AnD A. 
Henry GAEDE, 


Wilson’s Phalarope in Bronx Park, New York.—Since observing the 
Wilson’s Phalarope (Steganopus tricolor) in the Bronx, we find that 
other observers also satisfactorily identified a bird of this species, in the 
Bronx, on the same date. At Bronx Park, a single bird was observed by 
Messrs. Myers, Rosner, Herbert, and Matachescki. At Hunts Point, a 
few miles further down the river, possibly the same bird was seen, several 
hours later, by the two last named and also Messrs. Hickey and Cruick- 
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shank. It seems that this would further attest the correctness of our 
identification. 

Owing to an error our names printed under the two items in the January 
‘Auk,’ entitled the “Black Skimmer and Golden Plover, and the Wilson 
Phalarope, in Bronx County,” were misspelled. They should read: Joun 
AND Ricnarp Kverzi and Purp KEssier. 


Notes on the Mating Habits of the Sparrow Hawk.—For several 
years, Sparrow Hawks (Falco s. sparverius) have been more or less con- 
stantly in evidence in the vicinity of the State Education Building at 
Albany, New York. In the spring of 1922, a pair established their hunting 
headquarters on the tops of some marble columns which are a few feet 
below and a hundred feet away from my office windows. On these 
columns and on the edge of the roof some thirty feet above, the activities 
here recorded were carried on. The notes were jotted down on a calendar 
pad when the observations were made and are given practically as then 
written. 

April 6. A pair of Sparrow Hawks rested for several minutes on the 
top of the columns, within two feet of several pigeons. 

April 7. Mated once on the edge of the roof. 

April 14. On top of the columns and mating. Preliminary to mating, 
the birds faced one another and slowly bobbed their heads and tails, the 
female keeping up a continuous low call. Mated five times at intervals of 
five minutes and in each instance the male dropped his tail to the left of the 
up-turned tail of the female. 

April 15. Mated three times in fifteen minutes, the female calling con- 
tinuously while the male calls loudly only when approaching the female, 
The call of the female is a low pee-’ep, pee-ep, pee-’ep. After mating, 
the female sometimes continues to call and flutter her wings while the 
male rests near by with drooping wings and head drawn down on the 
shoulders. 

April 17. Raining. Female called most of the afternoon. After mat- 
ing, the male sometimes mounts high in the air and performs some re- 
markable evolutions—spirals, short dashes and a rapid drop ending on the 
back of the female. 

April 18. Raining. Female continues to call. Mated once at 10:34 
A. M. 

April 19. Female took a young squab from nest in stucco work near 
top of column and flew to roof. Pigeon attacked the Hawk and followed 
for a few yards until the Hawk turned and struck out two or three of the 
pigeon’s feathers. 

April 21. Mated once at 4:20 P. M. 

During the last week in April, the Hawks moved to the opposite end of 
the Education Building and hunted Sparrows that were nesting behind the 
wire screen covering the window in a nearby church. The frightened 
Sparrows flew wildly up and down within the limits of the window frame, 
followed closely in every movement by the Hawks on the outside. 
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May 4. Mated at 7:30 P. M. 

Judging from these few observations, the female takes the initiative in 
mating. Her calls are continuous for many minutes at a time and are 
often accompanied by fluttered wings and definite approach towards the 
male. The male was observed to call only when actually dropping down 
to the female-—Suerman C. Bisnor, New York State Museum. 


Habits of the Marsh Hawk.—Mr. R. A. Turtle, Chicago taxidermist, 
recently showed me a Marsh Hawk in the gray plumage, which had been 
brought in to be mounted January 18 by Dr. Ray Morris Gibbs of Palatine, 
Illinois. This Hawk had killed seven of his flock of fourteen Hungarian 
Partridges on his place in the past two weeks. It would tear the back open 
and rip the flesh and skin off in strips. 

Dr. Gibbs finally caught the Hawk in a steel trap by tying the body of 
one of the Partridges alongside, and covering the trap with straw. 

The Marsh Hawk is rare here in winter, and does not usually kill game 
of this size.—Hrnry K. Coaue, Highiand Park, Ill. 


Tyto pratincola in Northeastern Illinois.—The Barn Owl is a rare 
bird in this region. I had never seen it alive, and until September 12, 1909, 
when one was brought in by Wm. Aldridge, had not handled a fresh one. 
Recently two fine specimens were secured by farmers near Highland Park— 
one, a female, was shot as it crouched in the grass on the edge of the 
Skokie Marsh, on December 20, 1924; the other, a male, was picked up 
frozen on the side of the road on January 12, 1925. 

Both were presented to me and are now nos. 30022 and 30025 in my 
collection.—Hrnry K. Coautz, Highland Park, Illinois. 


Northern Pileated Woodpecker in Clayton Co., Iowa.—Although 
Anderson’s ‘ Birds of Iowa’ gives the Northern Pileated Woodpecker as rare 
in Iowa, observations in Clayton County do not tend to substantiate this. 
Records of eight years on my part, backed by the long experience of Miss 
Althea R. Sherman of National, lowa, show that this Woodpecker is not 
as rare as is generally supposed. My home is six miles west of McGregor, 
lowa, and there are still large belts of heavy timber close by. For seven 
years I have observed this bird at all seasons of the year in these timber 
belts and I had the idea that it was a case of a few pairs only to be found 
locally. This summer and fall, I made trips of from four to twenty miles 
from my place and I found this bird in the same degree of abundance. It is 
clear to me that this big Woodpecker can be found in all parts of Clayton 
County where heavy timber exists. Observers disagree as to the shyness 
of this bird, and I can only say that 1 have always found it exceedingly so. 
I took a female on November 12, 1924, after many attempts, which is now 
mounted and in my collection. Under date of December 10, 1924, Miss 
Sherman kindly gave me data desired and permission to use testimony 
which follows. 

“That Dr. Anderson had no reporters from northeastern Iowa is most 
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unfortunate. This misfortune is most forcefully illustrated in the case of 
the Northern Pileated Woodpecker, since in no other part of our state is 
this species, apparently, as numerous as it is here. My ability to visit the 
woods has always been limited, yet in proportion to the number of my 
visits the times on which I saw this woodpecker do not mark it as very 
rare. It seems to be common enough to make itself known to most or all 
the men and boys who frequent the woods east of National. The large 
size of the bird and its loud call are the factors that seem to have attracted 
their attention. From twelve to twenty years ago | was asking often and 
many persons about it, and offered a good price to any one who would take 
me to an occupied nest. 1 may have found its nest once; at all events the 
big chips below a hole indicated where it had dug a cavity, but 1 could not 
climb the tree, nor, hidden from sight, spend long enough time watching to 
learn if the hole was occupied. I hoped for succeeding visits to reveal the 
truth: for leisure that never came. This hole was in a tree in the Eckle 
timber which is the first strip east of National. Here I saw this Wood- 
pecker more than elsewhere, and from the reports made by George Eckle 
I inferred that he saw it frequently. I have been told of bad boys, lawless 
shooters, shooting it for sport. Your observations, backed by mine, 
indicate that the Northern Pileated Woodpecker is not so very rare as a 
resident species in Clayton County.’”’—Oscar P. Attert, McGregor, Iowa. 


The Nighthawk in Alaska.—In January 1924, I received from an 
old Eskimo living at Allakaket, Alaska, some 500 miles up the Koyukuk 
River, the skin of a Nighthawk (Chordeiles v. virginianus), with a request 
for information concerning the bird. On a subsequent trip to that vicinity 
I learned that Nulayuk, this Eskimo chief, had found the dead bird on 
the Alatna River, about ten miles north of Allakaket, late in September or 
early in October, 1923. Nulayuk skinned the Nighthawk and sent it to 
me in order to satisfy his curiosity. He had never seen such a bird and it 
was also a mystery to all his companions of the village. So far as | have 
been able to ascertain, this wanderer found by Nulayuk a little north of 
the Arctic Circle, is the only record of the Nighhawk for interior and 
northern Alaska. 

B. R. Ross, however, records another straggler at La Pierre House, 
Yukon Territory, on upper Porcupine River, a specimen clearly taken in 
1860. (Canadian Naturalist and Geologist, Vol. VI, No. 6, Dec. 1861, 
p. 442.) 

In 1898, G. G. Cantwell discovered it breeding at the head of Sixty-mile 
River, which is near the Alaska-Yukon boundary (Osprey, III, 1899, p. 25) 
It is thus probable that the Nighthawk will eventually be recorded as 4 
breeding bird from that part of Alaskan territory. 

Dr. L: B. Bishop reported the Nighthawk common in the Yukon Ter- 
ritory between Caribou Crossing and the mouth of Tatchun River (N. Am. 
Fauna, No. 19, 1900, p. 79). 

E. P. Walker informs me that for several years he occasionally observed 
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the Nighthawk at Wrangell.—O. J. Murie, Biological Survey, U. S. Dept. 
Agriculture. 

Another South Carolina Winter Record for the Crested Fly- 
catcher (Myiarchus crinitus).—On January 7, 1925, while going with 
Mr. Edward von S. Dingle to a yard next to mine, he called my atten- 
tion to a rather large bird perched on the top of a Pride of India tree 
and as I looked it flew and I identified it immediately as a Crested Fly- 
catcher, Mr. Dingle agreeing with me in the identification. The bird 
flew a short distance when it was attacked by a Mockingbird, then to a 
greater distance, when it was again attacked by a Loggerhead Shrike. We 
followed rapidly when it again alighted in a large pecan grove, but no sooner 
had it settled upon a topmost branch when it was again attacked by a 
Sparrow Hawk, and finally flew across a large area of marsh land to a grove 
of grand old live oaks in which there is a settlement. 

The previous record of this bird in winter in 8, C., was published by me 
in ‘The Auk,’ Oct. 1918, pages 439-440, I taking a fine specimen on Dec. 
11, 1914. Previous to the advent of this latter bird the presence of ice 
and white frost was noted by me three times.—ArtHur T. WayNz, 
Mount Pleasant, S. C. 


Tyrannus verticalis in eastern Oklahoma.—On May 30, 1924, one 
Arkansas Kingbird (Tyrannus verticalis) was seen along the roadside about 
five miles northwest of Bald Hill in Okmulgee County, Oklahoma. This 
bird was alone and kept in advance of me for morethanamile. On June 3, 
1924, a pair were seen about a mile northeast of Okmulgee, Okmulgee 
County, Oklahoma. These birds were under observation for several hours 
and apparently were established in this locality. They returned with 
great regularity to the same section of a wire fence as an observation 
point for food. From the data advanced by Mrs. Margaret Morse Nice 
in her article on the ‘‘ Extension of range of the Robin and Arkansas King- 
bird in Oklahoma” in ‘The Auk’ for October this appears to be quite an 
extension of their range to the east and that, as Mrs. Nice suggests, the 
Arkansas Kingbird may eventually reach Arkansas.—Mrs. Water D. 
E.rop, Okmulgee, Okla. 


Northern Raven in Tioga Co., N. ¥.—In the window of a local 
sporting goods store is exhibited a Northern Raven, killed on November 
10, 1923, by Mr. Raymond Weber, of Germany Hill (five miles northwest 
of Owego, N. Y.). Mr. Weber writes me under date of Dec. 8, 1924, 
“There were three of them and they were flying in a southerly direction a 
considerable distance up in the air. They looked to be about the size of 
large Crows when they were flying.”—J. AtpEN Lorine, Owego (not 
Oswego), Tioga Co., N. Y. 


The Starling (Sturnus vulgaris) on the Coast of South Carolina.— 
On this plantation during the spring of 1924, peanuts were planted on a 
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large scale and when the crop was being harvested and left in the field in 
stacks to cure, vast numbers of both species of Crow, also Red-winged 
Blackbirds, Boat-tailed Grackles and Cowbirds wrought havoc with the 
crop on account of incessant rains which prevented the threshing machine 
to operate, or to house the crop. On January 21, 1925 while watching the 
great hosts of birds I noticed small flocks of black birds that flew mar- 
velously fast and which at once reminded me of Purple Martins going for 
food for their young. I realized instantly that the new birds wer~ Starlings 
by their manner of flight for I could not approach them near enough to 
see the white spots on their plumage. I went home at once for my gun, 
feeling sure that I could easily collect all I needed. But in this respect I 
was badly mistaken for the birds were so wild that 1 could not approach 
them in the open, or under cover, as long as they saw me stalking them, 
therefore I did not get any that day. On January 22, however, I succeeded 
in shooting one from a bare locust tree near where I concealed myself ina 
building, and on January 24 1 collected two more specimens, 

Day after day with the aid of Mr. Edward von S. Dingle we tried our 
utmost to collect additional specimens, but the birds became so wild that 
the mere sight of us would at once cause every individual to fly away with 
tremendous rapidity some of them flying far away over the salt marshes and 
alighting in them, 

The total number of birds seen was between forty and fifty, and up to 
February 3 but three were shot. There is a record by Mr. Gabriel Cannon 
of a pair of these birds breeding at Spartanburg, on May 7, 1922 (Bird 
Lore, July-August, 1922, p. 212). As far as my information goes the 
capture of these three Starlings is the first record for S. C., south of 
Spartanburg.—ArtTuur T. Wayne, Mount Pleasant, S. C. 


The first Labrador Record of the Starling (Sturnus vulgaris).— 
In ‘The Auk,’ Vol. XX XIX, No. 4, p. 513, I recorded a Starling taken by 
Mr. F. W. Salzman at Betchewun, on the south shore of the Labrador 
Peninsula, in April, 1917, and remarked, ‘‘ This is the first Labrador record 
of the Starling.” 

Mr. Henry Mouseley, referring to this record in ‘The Auk,’ Vol. XLl, 
No. 1, p. 158, states that it ‘purports to be the first record of the Starling 
in Canada” and adds, “So far as 1 know, Aroostook County in Maine, 
(some 400 miles north of New York), is the most northerly point recorded 
for the Starling in New England, so this lone bird made quite a jump when 
it landed in Labrador, another four hundred miles or so farther north.” 

At the suggestion of Mr. J. H. Fleming I recently consulted in the 
Emma Shearer Wood Library of Ornithology, McGill University, Montreal, 
the ‘Journal fir Ornithologie,’ 1882, Bd. XXX, p. 234, where I found 4 
record which, translated, reads as follows: ‘‘ Herr Cabanis shows a specimen 
of the above-mentioned species [Sturnus vulgaris) belonging to the Berlin 
Museum, which was in transition plumage and was killed in a Herrn- 
huter-Colonie in Labrador, probably in the autumn of 1878, and was pre- 
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sented to the Berlin Museum as an interesting specimen. Hereby the 
existence of the species on the North American continent would be con- 
firmed.” 

It thus appears that the specimen of the Starling displayed by Herr 
Cabanis is the first known to have occurred on the North American con- 
tinent and the first known to have occurred in Labrador, but the one taken 
at Betchewun by Mr. Salzman in 1917 still remains the first known to have 
occurred in Canada. As the Starling had not been introduced into North 
America in 1878, Herr Cabanis’s specimen was undoubtedly a stray from 
Europe. Possibly the Betchewun specimen was also a European stray, 
and not a descendant of introduced North American individuals,—Har- 
prison F. Lewis, Canadian Nat. Parks, Ottawa, Canada. 


Further Notes on the Breeding of the Starling (Sturnus vulgaris) 
at Hatley, Quebec, 1924.—Referring to my previous notes in ‘The Auk’ 
for July and October 1923, also January 1924, in which latter issue, I 
mentioned that the pair of Starlings breeding in the church spire at Hatley 
during the summer of 1923, were still with me on November 12. This pair 
of birds remained until December 11, as recorded in‘ Bird-Lore,’ Vol. XX VI 
No. 1, 1924, and did not return until March 24, 1924, when they were ac- 
companied—I am assuming—by two of their offspring. On arrival, they 
visited the site of the old home, flying in and out of the ball on the top of 
the church spire, and roosting there at night. This continued for some 
little time, in fact, until April 10, when the old birds drove off the young 
ones, which retired to roost somewhere to the north of the village. On the 
26th, I saw one of the old birds carrying building material to the nest, and 
on June 7 the young left it, just three days later than in 1923. Two days 
afterwards, or on June 9, I located the second pair of birds to the north of 
the village, feeding their young—strange to say—in the belfry of the 
Methodist Church. Thus we see the results of a good example, these 
offspring following in the footsteps of their parents, by choosing the pre- 
cincts of a church for their first nest. The young of this pair of birds 
left the nest on June 17, and no second brood was reared. The old pair of 
birds, however, again brought up a second brood in the same nest as here- 
tofore, the young leaving it on July 19, just three days later than last year, 
when they left on the 16th. From now, until August 21, I saw nothing of 
any of these Starlings, but on the latter date, three made their appearance 
in my garden, and on the 24th, and 27th, they were on the ball of the 
church spire. I was somewhat surprised at seeing only such a small num- 
ber, but on September 7, a flock of 25-30 were flying around the church 
spire for a short time, eventually going off to the north of the village. 
From this date nothing more was seen of them until the 22nd, when the 
old pair—presumably—were on the top of the church spire early in the 
morning, and this was the last I saw of them as I left Hatley on that day 
to spend the winter in Montreal. 

The pair of birds recorded in 1923 as having nested in the barn of Mr. 
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G. P. Hitchcock at Massawippi, did so again this year, as well as the pair, 
which had their nest in the hole of the large poplar tree near this same vil- 
lage. On April 24, I saw a pair of birds near Compton, and on May 3, a 
pair near Ayer’s Cliff, whilst on July 28, I heard of two pairs having been 
seen in the Fair grounds at Sherbrooke, and later Mr. W. E. Greer also 
told me of a pair he had seen at Hatley Centre. 

Since the above was written, I have heard from friends, that my pair of 
Starlings remained at Hatley until December 1, 1924, returning again on 
February 10, 1925, during an abnormal spell of mild weather, when the 
thermometer climbed above forty degrees. This note, taken with my 
previous ones, answers the question propounded by Mr. Everett C. Myers 
in the ‘Auk,’ Vol. XLII, 1925, No. 1, pp. 134-35, ‘‘ Wiil the Starling learn 
to migrate in this country?’”’ Certainly they have learnt the art of mi- 
grating at Hatley, for they have done so now for two years, but they have 
just as certainly learnt the art of remaining all winter—as I had already 
predicted—for they have been seen at Montreal and Ottawa in small 
flocks, and Mr. Green tells me he has had three spending the winter with 
him at Hatley Centre. 

To my list in the July issue of ‘The Auk’ for 1923, must now be added the 
following further recorded occurrences of the Starling in Canada, viz.: 

1917, April, Betchewun, Que., F. W. Salzman, one (taken) first record 

for Canada. 

1922, Dec. 3, W. Toronto, Ont., Paul Harrington and Dr. Starr, five 

birds seen. 

1923, Jan. 10, Hamilton, Ont., Calvin McQuesten, two seen in his garden, 

believed to be the first record for Hamilton. 

1923, May 15, Verdun, Que., F. Napier Smith, one seen. 

May-June, Port Dover, Ont., F. A. Barwick, pair breeding in a hole 

in Mr. Chas. Ivey’s flour mill. 

1923, May-June, Massawippi, Que., G. P. Hitchcock, pair breeding in 

his barn. 

1923, June 1-Dec. 11, Hatley, Que., H. Mousley, second brood of pair 

already recorded from April 14—May 31. Flock of 18, Oct. 27. 

1923, June 6, Massawippi, Que., H. Mousley, pair breeding in hole in 

poplar tree. 

1923, Sept. 30, St. Lambert, Que., L. M. Terrill, one juvenile seen. 

1923, Dec. 19, N. Toronto, Ont., Paul Harrington and J. S. Baillie, flock 

of about 100. 
1923, to Jan. 6, 1924, Montreal South, W. Morgan, two pairs reared 
young during summer of 1923, in a small tower on neighbour's 
house, also flock of 7 seen during winter until Jan. 6, 1924. 
1924, Mar. 24-Sept. 22, Hatley, Que., H. Mousley, two pairs breeding, 
one pair with 2nd brood. Flock of 25-30 seen Sept. 7. 

1924, April 24, Compton, Que., H. Mouseley, pair seen. 

1924, May 3, Massawippi, Que., H. Mousley, pair breeding in hole in 
poplar tree. 
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1924, May 3, Ayer’s Cliff, Que., H. Mousley, pair seen. 
1924, May-June, Massawippi, Que., G. P. Hitchcock, pair breeding in 
his barn. 
1924, Summer, Hatley Centre, Que., W. E. Greer, pair seen. 
1924, Summer, Sherbrooke, Que., two pairs reported as having been seen 
in Fair grounds.—Henry Movs ey, Hatley, Que. 


Harris’s Sparrow in Southwestern Ohio.—On October 5, 1924, while 
afield about eight miles north of Dayton in Montgomery County, Ohio, 
I observed a large unknown Sparrow among the individuals of a small group 
of native Sparrows. Almost at once I suspected this bird to be Harris’s 
Sparrow (Zonotrichia querula) and after carefully studying its description 
in Dawson’s ‘ Birds of Ohio’ I felt certain it could have been no other bird. 
However, on October 12 I was fortunate enough to verify my sight record 
with a specimen. On this date a visit to the locality in which the bird 
was previously seen resulted in my finding it in the same weed patch, this 
time accompanied by several White-throated and White-crowned Sparrows; 
and I finally succeeded in collecting it and now have the skin. I am aware 
of but one other record of Harris’s Sparrow for the state of Ohio, but 
Dawson (‘Birds of Ohio’) states that a single bird was shot from a flock of 
four or five individuals near Columbus in 1889.—Bern. J. Burncor, Dayton, 
Ohio. 

White-crowned Sparrow in Montgomery Co., Virginia in January. 
For over thirty years I have kept careful records of the birds around Blacks- 
burg, in Montgomery County, Virginia, and my annotated list of the birds 
of this locality, published in ‘The Auk’ for October 1912 says of the White- 
crowned Sparrow: “‘Specimens in breeding plumage arrive May 6 and are 
gone by May 9. Again in the Fall, brown-headed individuals, in some 
numbers October 13-22; very constant in date, and seldom here over 3 
days.” 

This winter, 1925, has proved an exception. About the middle of Janu- 
ary my son called to my attention a Sparrow near his feeding station, which 
he thought was a White-throat. It was near dusk, and the bird was in the 
shade and could not be determined. On January 25 a small boy, much 
interested in birds, brought to me in his hand for identification, a living, 
unhurt specimen of a White-crowned Sparrow, in the brown-headed plum- 
age, which he had caught in a trap. . At my suggestion, he let the bird go 
free. That day we saw two at the feeding station, and my son caught 
several in his trap, which were at once set free. 

There seem to have been a number of them here. I several times saw 
three at once at the feeding station, and my son secured photographs. The 
last recorded was on February 4 when the severe weather was much moder- 
ated. All seen were in the brown-headed plumage.—ELuison A. SmyTH, 
Jr., Blacksburg, Virginia. 


Cliff Swallow (Petrochelidon lunifrons) again Nesting in Balti- 
more County, Maryland.—For quite a number of years, Cliff or Eave 
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Swallows have been conspicuously absent from Baltimore County, Mary. 
land except during migration flights when more or less might be noted 
with the other species of Swallows. On May 6, 1924, as I went along the 
Manor Road, close to twenty miles north (slightly east) of the center of 
Baltimore city in an air line, I noticed quite a colony circling round and 
going under the eaves of Nicholas Parker’s barn, which stands a short 
distance in from the road. On going over and looking under the eaveg J 
only saw one nest, built on the board nailed to the ends of the rafters, and 
thus projecting under the shingles and towards the weather boarding of the 
barn. It had quite a neck and a Swallow was looking out of it. Most 
likely this one nest had been built last year for I could see no signs of any 
others, though the birds were going up to the rafter board on both sides of 
the barn. On May 14 about an inch had been added to the neck of this 
nest, two others built out in bowl shape and several just visibly started, 
all on the eaves board. On June 8, I counted twenty nests, all on the eaves 
board except one and it was on top of the first nest mentioned as most 
likely having been built the year before. All were now occupied. 

In the eighties and early nineties nearly, if not every barn of any size 
in the country round Baltimore city was decorated with a profusion of 
nests under the eaves, but soon they began to thin out, barn after barn 
being deserted, the last colony 1 saw being noted thus:—‘‘ May 17, 1897, 
flock, building under eaves of barn at Valley Hotel, Dulany’s Valley,” 
this being at that time an exceptional case, though one or two nests 
might be found scattered round and my last nesting notes are, 

May 12, 1902, same building under eaves of John Wilson’s corn crib, 

near R. R. Station, Long Green Valley. 

July 14, 1902, apparently trying to coax young out of nests. 

July 27, 1902, some of the young flying, others in nests, 

Aug. 12, 1902, one old bird still going to nest. 

There were only three nests if I remember correctly. There were no 
more nesting notes round Baltimore until this year, although in the extreme 
western end of the State, up among the Allegheny mountains in Garrett 
County, I have the following: 

C. W. G. Eifrig noted a colony July 7-13, 1914 at Accident and in 1917 
John M. Sommer found eighteen nests on June 4, at a barn at the base of 
Scraggy Mountain three miles from Terra Alta, W. Va. and another on 
the 9th, a mile out from Oakland (towards Deerpark), there being about 
fifty old birds in this colony. He saw this colony again on June 3, 1919. 
In 1920, Eifrig noted a fine colony at Accident, July 5 to 12.—FRane 
Coates Kirxwoop, Sweet Air, Baltimore Co., Md. 


Progne elegans vs. Progne furcata.—In 1865 Baird (Review of 
American Birds, p. 278) described a Martin from Chile as Progne furcata, 
pointing out the differences between it and P. subis. Sharpe and Wyatt 
(Monograph of the Hirundinide, II, 1893, 459) described and figured the 
form from a series of specimens in the British Museum, the measure 
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ments of none of which, however, are up to those given by Baird for the 
type. They further identify the Progne elegans of that author, described 
on page 275 of the same work, as the young of the same species, adding that 
the male type agrees with the female birds in the British Museum, If they 
are correct, as is indicated by material from Bolivia in the collection of the 
Carnegie Museum, recently examined, there can remain no further reason 
for refusing to accept the name elegans, which has anteriority over furcata 
as the proper name for this species—unless, of course, it could be shown that 
birds from Chile were different. Our No. 50937, marked a female, cor- 
responds exactly to the description of elegans, and is quite obviously an 
immature bird.—W. E. Ciypre Topp, Carnegie Museum, Pittsburgh, Pa. — 


The Great Northern Shrike and Its Song.—On New Year’s Day, 
1925, I heard in the park near my home, the call and part of the song of 
the Pine Grosbeak ; it was a startling sound and everything was dropped in 
order that I might get a sight of the singer, because I had never seen this 
Grosbeak on the plains. Imagine my surprise when I finally traced the 
song to a Great Northern Shrike (Lanius borealis) perched on the topmost 
branch of a tall maple; it was very tame and did not fly while I watched 
it for several minutes, during which time it not only repeated parts of the 
song of the Pine Grosbeak, but also imitated the call of the Catbird, and 
sang quite a good deal of the song of the Townsend’s Solitaire. 1 have 
frequently heard both this and the White-rumped Shrike singing, but these 
songs have always been ‘‘whisper’”’ songs of their own. The singing of 
this Shrike on January 1 was unique in my experience; it is interesting to 
note that all the birds whose songs it imitated are likely to be associated 
with it in its summer range.—W. H. Beratoip, Denver, Colo. 


Bell’s Vireo in Michigan.—There is in the Museum of Comparative 
Zoology at Cambridge an adult female specimen of Bell’s Vireo (Vireo 
bellit bellit) taken at Detroit, Michigan, May 26, 1885. It bears the label 
of the C. K. Worthen collection and was later acquired by William Brewster. 
It is now M. C. Z. no. 220,009. This appears to be the first record of the 
species for the State.—JossELYN VAN TyNzE, Ann Arbor, Michigan. 


Macgillivray’s Warbler in Indiana.—On May 29, 1924, I trapped a 
Warbler, new to me and confined it in a cage for a couple of hours for study 
and observation with Chapman’s ‘Warblers of North America,’ I finally 
decided that it could be none other than a Macgillivray’s Warbler even if 
this locality is out of its range, being familiar with both the Connecticut 
and Mourning Warblers the only other two that it might be confused with. 
The one point that seemed to make its identity positive was that the white 
eye-ring was not continuous but consisted of a stripe above and below the 
eye. It bears the band number 80313 and according to the Biological 
Survey is the first one to be reported from Indiana.—Eart Brooks, 
Noblesville, Indiana. 
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Winter Wren in Michigan.—The late Prof. Walter B. Barrows states 
in his book ‘Michigan Bird Life,’ that the Winter Wren—(Nannus hiemalig 
hiemalis) possibly winters in the southern part of the Lower Peninsula, - 
but that he had been unable to find an actual record. 

On February 1, 1925, in company with Randall McCain, I observed 9 
Winter Wren hopping about over and under old logs and under-brush on 
the edge of a large tract of timber. As we have had unusually cold weather 
this year and the ground was then covered with a thick layer of ice and 
snow, I think it proves the hardiness of this species to survive our Michigan 
climate. This little Wren was very friendly and allowed us to approach 
within twelve feet of it. We had ample time to observe all the character. 
istics in regard to its dark brown and black color and its short stubby tail 
held erect over its back, so that I am positive of this identificatiun.—(Mrs,) 
Epitu K. Frey, 814 Third St., Jackson, Michigan. 


A Double-yolked Robin’s Egg.—On June 22, 1924, I found on the 
sidewalk a large blue egg similar to that of the Robin in color. It hada 
tiny puncture at one end as if it had been removed from the nest by some 
bird. It was also cracked nearly all the way round and as I examined it, 
it broke in two, and two perfect yolks were revealed. It was fresh and 
showed no signs of incubation. 

The question arises, did the Robin realize that the egg was abnormal and 
remove it from the nest or did some other bird or nest robber do the work?— 
Juuia Miuier, Hornell, R. D. 3, New York. 


Unusual Nesting of a Robin.—Several instances of Robins nesting 
on the ground have recently come to my notice. I wish to record a nest 
of this description that I personally observed. While I can not say that 
this nest was built on solid ground, it was practically so. On June 20, 
1924, a teacher in the country school near Froelich, Iowa, asked me if our 
Robin nested on the ground. This being strange to me I visited the spot 
described, and had no trouble locating the nest, for the bird on the nest 
flushed as I approached. I saw at once that it was a nest of a Robin 
(Planesticus migratorius migratorius). It was placed on the west bank of a 
deep cut road. One edge was built on an exposed root of an elm that stood 
close by, and the rest, about three-quarters of the nest was on solid clay. 
It contained three eggs in which incubation had slightly begun, as they 
appeared to be nearly clear. I made up my mind to watch proceedings 
in this nest and to take a photograph as a matter of record, when the nest- 
lings would clearly indicate the species. On June 26 a visit showed that 
all was well. Both birds making a great fuss on fence posts close by. 
But on Sunday, June 29, 1 found that someone had discovered the nest and 
destroyed it. Fragments of it lay around on the side of the road where it 
evidently had been kicked about.—Oscar P. ALLERT, McGregor, Iowa. 


Notes on Birds of the Labrador Peninsula in 1924.—Gavia pacifica. 
Paciric Loon.—The skin of an adult of this species, which was shot at 
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Whale Head, about 15 miles northeast of Harrington, P. Q., in October, 
1923, by Nazaire Mercier, came into my possession in the summer of 1924 
and is now in the Victoria Memorial Museum, Ottawa, Ontario. Mr. 
P. A. Taverner informs me that he considers it typical pacifica in both 
coloration and size. 

2. Rissa tridactyla tridactyla. Kirriwaxe.—On July 28, 1924, in com- 
pany with Mr. M. W. Armstrong and Mr. F. W. Salsman, I found a nesting 
colony of this species on Bald or Gun Island, off Betchewun. We counted 
23 nests, composed of sea-weed and placed on narrow rock shelves about 15 
feet above the beach on the faces of limestone cliffs which were only about 
20 feet in total height. We saw about 35 adult Kittiwakes in the vicinity 
of these nests and counted 12 young birds still in the nests but almost 
ready to fly. Probably the other young of that season had already left 
their nests. We caught and banded two of the young found in the nest. 

The adult Kittiwakes circled very close to us as we sat on top of the 
cliff, and with binoculars (X 6) we had no difficulty in identifying them, 
observing clearly the clear yellow bill, black feet, black wing-tips, and 
small size. They uttered the characteristic “kittiwake”’ call. 

I have visited this island every year since 1921, but I did not observe this 
Kittiwake colony before 1924. Mr. Salsman resides about two miles from 
the island and visits it often every year, but he saw no Kittiwakes nesting 
on it prior to 1924. Therefore it seems probable that this is a newly- 
established colony. It is the only breeding-place of Kittiwakes on the 
north shore of the Gulf of St. Lawrence that I have seen or read of. 

3. Phalacrocoraz carbo. Cormorant.—I visited the nesting colony of 
Common Cormorants on the cliffs of Lake Island, near Cape Whittle, on 
June 10 and July 15. This colony had a successful breeding season and 
contained 22 nests in 1924, whereas in 1923 the number of nests was con- 
cluded to be probably from 11 to 14. On June 10, 1924, most of the nests 
in this colony contained 4 eggs each, but in some nests the young were 
hatching and in one nest the young were all hatched and appeared to be 
several days old. At this date the flank patches of the adult birds had 
nearly disappeared and their throat patches had lost their bright whiteness. 
I photographed one old bird at the nest from a distance of six feet. 

On July 15 the young birds in many of the nests were very large. One 
nest contained two eggs and one young bird, but I saw eggs in no other 
nest on this visit. 

On both visits some full-grown Cormorants seen about the cliff were 
light-colored below, and were apparently immature. 

As we passed below this colony in a boat on July 13 a young bird fell 
from a nest and was killed. In preserving it as a specimen Mr. P° A. 
Taverner found numerous parasites in its intestine. 

This colony is now guarded by a local warden employed by the Province 
of Quebec Society for the Protection of Birds. 

4. Somateria mollissima dresseri. AMERICAN E1per.—This species had a 
very successful breeding season and raised large numbers of young in this 
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area in 1924.. Nesting was extraordinarily early, so that Mr. S. Oliver 
found 238 young Eiders in Aylmer Sound, near Harrington, on June 19, 
On June 22, near Yankee Harbor, Mr. 8. Oliver, Mr. L. H. De Puyjalon 
and I saw a brood of young Eiders accompanied by both a drake and a 
duck. It is very unusual to see the drake accompanying the young; | 
have seen it on no other occasion and many persons of long experience on 
this coast have never seen it at all. 

On June 22, I saw, on an island at Nazaire Harbor, an Eider’s nest con- 
taining eight eggs, the largest number that I have ever found in a nest of 
this species. 

5. Archibuteo lagopus sancti-johannis. RovucnH-LeccGepD Hawxk.—On 
June 8 I found a nest of this Hawk on Shag Island, at Harrington. On 
this and subsequent occasions the sitting bird was flushed from the nest 
at a distance of ten or twelve feet and was seen and identified clearly, 
The nest was composed of sticks and roots and green crowberry-vine, with 
a lining of fine grass and a few feathers. It measured about 3 feet by 2 
and a half feet, outside dimensions, and about 8 inches across the inner 
bowl. It was about 50 feet above the water of the entrance to Harrington 
Harbor, on a ledge of a granite cliff. In it were four dull whitish eggs, 
lightly marked with brown spots. 

Mr. C. F. Haultain found 7 occupied nests of this species in the vicinity 
of Bradore Bay in 1924. 

6. Asio fammeus. SHort-EARED Owi.—On the central island of St. 
Mary’s Islands | flushed an adult of this species from a nest containing six 
eggson July 5. The bird flushed at a distance of about six feet. The nest 
was situated, like many Eider’s nests, under a branch of a stunted fir about 
10 inches high in the midst of a patch of such stunted fir in a slight depres- 
sion in the surface of the island. About half a dozen Eiders’ nests with 
eggs were found on the same day in the same small patch of fir. The nest 
was slightly hollowed out and contained a few of the Owl’s feathers and a 
few small twigs. 1 showed it to Mr. P. A. Taverner and Mr. Charles Ross. 

Mr. C. F. Haultain found 2 occupied nests of this species in the vicinity 
of Bradore Bay in 1924. 

7. Dolichonyx oryzivorus. Boso.inx.—The diary of Mr. C. F. Haul- 
tain, of Port Hope, Ontario, who was stationed at Bradore Bay during the 
summer of 1924, contains the following entry under date of July 5: “Saw 
a male Bobolink in full spring plumage about 1 mile southeast of Barque 
Point. I saw clearly at about 40 feet his black body, whitish back and 
yellow on the back of his head. Ed. Jones of Bradore was with me at the 
time.” Mr. Haultain knows the Bobolink well. He has informed me 
that the individual seen near Bradore was silent. ‘This is the first record of 
the Bobolink in the Labrador Peninsula. 

8. Spizella passerina passerina. CuippiIng Sparrow.—lI observed an 
individual of this species at Mingan on July 81. Mr. M. W. Armstrong 
reported the species as present at Natashquan in June, in the area where it 
was found in 1923. 
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9, Melospiza melodia melodia. Sonc Sparrow.—This species was ob- 
served at Natashquan and Esquimaux Point on various dates from July 25 
to August 31. The largest number seen on one day was 3 on August 8 at 
Natashquan. From this and previous reports it seems evident that this 
species is now a regular summer resident on this coast.—Harrison F, 
Lewis, Canadian National Parks, Ottawa, Canada. 


Further Notes on the Birds of Hatley, Quebec, 1924.—In ‘The Auk’ 
for October 1924, pp. 572-89, I recorded my experiences with the birds 
during the years 1922-23. Since then, I have done very little bird work, 
comparatively speaking. In 1924 very few winter birds were seen, except 
Pine Grosbeaks, and these not until February. Snow Buntings I did not 
see at all, but a flock was reported on February 8. Prairie Horned Larks 
put in an appearance on March 8, and Crows on the 10th, whilst a flock of 
Canada Geese was seen going north on the 24th. One Robin and three 
Bluebirds arrived on March 30, and the first Myrtle Warbler was seen just 
a month later, April 30. An Osprey was observed at Lake Massawippi 
on May 3, also a pair of Black Duck, and a male Golden-eye, whilst a Snipe 
was drumming not far off, the first one having been seen on April 21. It 
was a very cold and backward spring—even worse than last year—con- 
sequently few records out of the common were made. Perhaps the finding 
of a nest of the Hermit Thrush with two eggs on May 7 might be worth 
mentioning, my previous earliest date being May 8, 1912. On May 25, 
I found a ‘nest of the Northern Parula Warbler—by the now well known 
“singing tree’? method—just commenced, of which an intensive study was 
made of its construction, as mentioned above. On May 22, two nests of 
the Canadian Ruffed Grouse were found, one containing ten, the other 
eight eggs. These birds did well, several broods of chicks being found 
later on. Out of the twenty-five species of Warblers I have so far found 
here, only seventeen were noticed, the missing ones being the Orange- 
crowned, Cape May, Black-poll, Pine, Palm and Yellow Palm, Mourning 
and Wilson’s Warblers. On the 27th, 1 saw a male Rose-breasted Grosbeak, 
and on June 7th, a male Indigo Bunting, both species being somewhat 
uncommon here. Black-billed Cuckoos were unusually plentiful, so were 
Northern Water-Thrushes, but again I failed to locate a nest of the latter, 
although on June 17, I watched the parents feeding a young bird, which 
had not long left its home. 1 had located this pair of birds sometime before, 
by watching the male in his favorite ‘singing tree,” but he never gave the 
“show” away. As I have remarked elsewhere, the ground which these 
birds frequent is almost impossible to work properly, but I believe 1 shall 
yet discover the nest of the above pair, as the male has now sung for two 
years in the same tree. When I found the young bird, it was almost within 
the magic circle, i. e., twenty yards from the “singing tree.” The nest of 
the Yellow Warbler was found on June 13, with five heavily incubated eggs, 
and that of the Ovenbird on the 19th, with three fresh eggs, and the studies 
of the home life of these two birds are probably the most interesting I have 
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sofarmade. I also found another nest of the Ovenbird on July 7, with four 
fresh eggs, and one of the Hermit Thrush on the 19th, also with four fresh 
eggs, the nest being situated in a cedar tree, two feet six inches above the 
ground. Both this date, and the one previously mentioned, are record ones 
for fresh eggs, and it is not often that one finds the nest off the ground, the 
only other instance I have come across, being that of a nest four feet up ina 
small fir tree in 1915, ‘Auk,’ Vol. XX XIII, 1916, No. 2, p. 185. On 
August 27, five Herring Gulls were seen on Lake Massawippi, the earliest 
“fall” date Ihave. On September 6, I saw an Acadian Chickadee, and on 
the 8th, a Red-breasted Nuthatch, which have been scarce of late years, 
although at one time I used to see them regularly. On the 22nd, I saw the 
last of my pair of Starlings, just before I left the village for Montreal, where 
I am spending the winter, and where perhaps I may reside in the future, 
only paying periodical visits to my old happy hunting grounds.—HeEnry 
Movus.ey, Hailey, Que. 


Two New Birds for Porto Rico.—In a collection of birds made for the 
Carnegie Museum in Porto Rico by Mr. W. W. Worthington some years ago 
there are two species of peculiar interest. A male specimen of the Black- 
throated Green Warbler (Dendroica virens virens), shot at Adjuntas, 
April 5, 1912, is so far as I can discover the first record for Porto Rico, 
although the species has been recorded from the neighboring islands of 
Cuba and Jamaica. A female example of the Mourning Warbler (Oporor- 
nis philadelphia), coming from Santa Isabel, under date of March 21, 1912, 
is the first record for Porto Rico, and, in fact, for the West Indies, the 
species normally migrating to Central America for the winter. The in- 
dividual in question seems to be gaining the cinereous cap and sides of the 
head characteristic of the adult bird, in part at least, while new whitish 
feathers are appearing among the yellow ones of the throat, leading to the 
belief that the female of this species as well as the male acquires the first 
nuptial plumage by a partial moult, and not by wear alone, as Dr. Dwight 
seems to think.—W. E. Ciypre Topp, Carnegie Museum, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


One Additional Copperplate of the Folio Edition of Audubon’s 
* Birds of America.’—In my article on the Copperplates which have been 
saved from destruction, (‘Auk,’ p. 491, XXV, 1908) I enumerated 37, and 
later added 2 more to the list, (‘Auk,’ p. 93, XX VII, 1910). I am now 
able to add the copper representing the Man-o-war-bird, plate CCLXXI, 
in possession of the Carnegie Library, Pittsburgh, Pa. Mr. John H. Leete, 
Libn., informs me that it was presented by Mr. William E. Dodge to Mr. 
Andrew Carnegie, who deposited it in the Library. 

This brings the list up to 40 plates of which 22 are deposited in Muse- 
ums, Universities, and one Public Library, where they will have a resting 
place for all time. It is hoped that the 18 plates held in private hands 
will eventually be placed where they will be beyond any possible chance 
of destruction.—RvutTHven Deane, Chicago, Ill. 
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Dates of Publication of Mikan’s Flora and Fauna of Brazil.— 
The work entitled Delectus Florae et Faunae Brasiliensis jussu et Auspiciis 
Francisci I. Austriae Imperatoris Investigatae, by J. C. Mikan (born in 
Toplitz, Dec. 5, 1769, Professor of Natural History and Botany at the 
University of Prague, died in Prague, Dec. 28, 1844), which appeared in 
four parts, is usually cited as 1820-1825; and Sherborn in the Bibliography 
for his Index Animalium 1801-1850 (Part 1, 1922, p. xc), remarks that the 
actual dates of the four parts were to him unknown. 

A fine copy of this rare work acquired recently by the library of the U. S. 
Department of Agriculture contains the original covers for parts 1, 2 and 
4, each bearing the year of publication from which the dates for the various 
names there first published may be established. 

Each fascicle of Mikan’s work comprised six plates, and six sheets of ex- 
planatory text, all unnumbered. The subjects treated were various, but 
included five plates containing birds. Following is a collation of the 


four parts: 
Fasciculus Primus, Vindobonae, 1820. 
Botanicae: Zoologicae: 
Stifftia chrysantha. Lanius undulatus. 
Conchocarpus macrophyllus. Emys radiolata. 
Dichorisandra thyrsiflora. Coluber Natteri et leucocephalus. 
Fasciculus Secundus, 1822. 
Botanicae: Zoologicae: 
Vellosia candida. Corvus tricolor Natterer.* 
Estarhdézya splendida.2 Caecilia annulata. 
Oral rusciformis. Hamadryas Reinwardti.‘ 
Fasciculus Quartus, 1825. 
Botanicae: Zoologicae: 
Helicteres brasiliensis. Tanagra chalybea Natterer.§ 
Passiflora amethystina. Tanagra diademata Natterer.® 
Gloxinia Schottii. Emys Mazximiliant. 


Fasciculus Tertius, the cover for which is lacking, was published in 1823, 
since Dr. C. W. Richmond has found a statement regarding Mikan’s work 
in the Flora Regensb. for Nov. 7, 1823, to the effect that “‘ist das dritte 
Heft erschienen.” It contained the following: 


Botanicae: Zoologicae: 
Griffinia hyacinthina. Castnia Schreibersi. 
Metternichia Principis. Oxyrhynchus serratus. 
Echites tenuifolia. Jacchus chrysopygus Natterer.® 


—ALEXANDER WeTMORE, National Zoological Park, Washington, D. C. 





1 The plate is lettered Vellozia. 

* The cover is lettered Esterhdézia, but both plate and text read Esterh4zya. 

‘The authority for the name is given in text and on plate, but not on cover. 
. ‘ The plate is lettered Morpho Reinwardti. 

‘ The authority for this name is given in the text, but not on plate or cover. 

‘The authority for this name is given in the text, but not on plate or cover. 
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Birds Caught by Burdocks.—On the annual trip of the Brookline Bird 
Club to Plum Island on the Massachusetts coast, we were watching birds 
on a deserted farm midway between the dunes and the beach at the lower 
end of the island, when our attention was attracted toward a movement ing 
clump of burdocks about two feet in height. On approaching it I founds 
Golden-crowned Kinglet almost dead and a Red-breasted Nuthatch very 
much alive, both caught in the burrs. The Kinglet soon died but the Nut- 
hatch was able to fly after being released. The rest of the burdocks were 
searched thoroughly and in another clump was found a dead bat.—Lzsug 
T. Litriz, Waltham, Mass. 


RECENT LITERATURE 


Murphy’s ‘Bird Islands of Peru.’—In this handsome volume! Dr, 
Robert Cushman Murphy describes in detail his sojourn on the west coast 
of Peru during the latter part of 1919 and the early months of 1920, 
Through his lectures and shorter articles many of the readers of ‘The Auk’ 
have already gained some knowledge of this interesting region and their 
appetites have been whetted for more, so that the present volume will 
prove most welcome. 

The object of Dr. Murphy’s trip was to study oceanic conditions which 
are responsible for the abundant life that is found on this coast as well as 
its inter-relationship and distribution. On the islands lying off the Peruvian 
coast are located the famous guano beds which form an important source 
of revenue for the government and this industry, as well as the life histories 
of the birds which nest there and deposit the guano—the Cormorants, 
Boobies and Pelicans, naturally come in for much attention, the famous 
guanay or Peruvian Cormorant, Phalacrocorax bougainvillei, which Dr. 
Murphy terms ‘the most valuable bird in the world’’, being considered 
at length. 

Dr. Murphy is very happy in the style of treatment of his subject and 
his book is at once a scientifically accurate account, to be relied upon as 
a work of reference, and an extremely interesting narrative which holds 
one’s attention from beginning to end. There are vivid descriptions of the 
old Peruvian towns and their people, with bits of history and anecdote 
scattered through. Other sea birds beside the guano-producing species 
are mentioned through the text and the Condor and the Sea Lions come 
in for attention as well as the fisheries of the coast, and the more striking 
species of reptiles, crustaceans and insects. 

The climatic conditions of this arid coastal district and the curious 





1 Bird Islands of Peru. The Record of a Sojourn on the West Coast. By Robert 
Cushman Murphy. Illustrated from Photographs by the Author. G. P. Putnam's 
Sons, New York & London. The Knickerbocker Press. 1925, pp. i-xx, + 1-362, 
numerous illustrations. Price $5.00. 
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influence of the cold Humboldt Current which washes up from the Ant- 
arctic, bringing with it the Penguins and other denizens of the far south, 
are interestingly discussed and give us a clear understanding of the pos- 
sible influence of ocean currents on land faunae, a factor which we are 
likely to overlook in regions where it is not so distinctly manifest. Dr. 
Murphy’s chapter headings give a very clear idea of the topics covered in 
his book and we cannot do better than to quote them: The Ancient Capital 
and its Environs; The Seacoast of the Incas; Guano and its Producers; 
The Most Valuable Bird in the World; The Chincha Islands; Ancient 
People of the Coast; Independencia Bay; The Humboldt Current; San 
Gallan; Asia Island and the Central Coast; Peruvian Fisheries; Creatures 
of the Sea Surface, the Air and the Isles; The Fisherman’s Isles and the 
Guanapes; and The Lobos Islands. There is also a bibliography and an 
excellent index. 

The illustrations form one of the most attractive features of the book. 
There are upwards of fifty from photographs taken by Dr. Murphy, 
some of them being part of his notable motion pictures, and many diagrams 
and charts. Most of the photographs depict the Guano birds in their vari- 
ous activities from individual groups of young and old to congested masses 
of breeding birds which cover the ground as far as the eye can reach, 
forming probably the most remarkable bird gatherings that exist on the 
earth today. 

In ‘The Auk’ for 1920 and 1921 will be found more detailed reviews of 
some of the chapters of this work which were published previously in less 
elaborate form in the ‘Brooklyn Museum Quarterly.’ 

Dr. Murphy’s book is one of the most important contributions to the 
natural history of South America that has yet appeared and one that we 
can commend to the attention of the general reader as well as to the 
ornithologist or student of geographical distribution.—W. 8. 


Wheeler’s ‘Birds of Arkansas.’—It seems but a very few years ago 
when Arkansas was, so far as detailed information was concerned, a terra 
incognita to the ornithologist. Then came Howell’s list which gathered 
together all the scattered information on the birds of the State and added 
much data collected by the U. S. Biological Survey, establishing a State 
List of 255 species and subspecies. 

Since then there has been a constantly increasing interest in the birds 
by residents of Arkansas until we have now a publication! issued by the 
Bureau of Mines, Manufacturies and Agriculture, and prepared by Mr. 
H. E. Wheeler of Little Rock, an ornithologist evidently well equipped 
for the work that he has undertaken. This list brings the number of Ar- 
kansas birds up to 287, some of which, however, are included upon such 


1 The Birds of Arkansas, A Preliminary Report. By H. E. Wheeler. Published 
by State Bureau of Mines, Manufactures and Agriculture. Jim G. Ferguson, 
Commissioner, John ©. Small, Assistant. pp. i-xxvi + 1-184, 113 illustrations. 
[Little Rock, 1925.) 
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meagre evidence that the author has printed them in italics in the noming] 
list, in order to bring to attention the need of additional information. 

The main text of Mr. Wheeler’s report deals only with the species which 
breed in the State, numbering 150. Under the family headings general 
information about the several groups is given and the striking features 
in the coloration of the species are contrasted, then under each species 
there is a brief summary of its range and a few words on its habits and 
food. A small map of the State with the distribution of the form desig- 
nated appears in connection with the majority of the species but some 
of these are subject to revision, representing only our present knowledge 
of the matter. The report is fully illustrated with photographs of nests, 
nesting sites, etc., taken by the author, Mr. J. G. Boyce and others, and 
by reproductions of Mr. Brashier’s bird drawings which appeared originally 
in Pearson and Brimley’s ‘Birds of North Carolina.’ There are also brief 
accounts of geographic distribution, economic value of birds, bird houses, 
bird censuses, game laws and other things that the bird student should 
know, together with a bibliography by A. H. Howell and many useful 
references. We congratulate Mr. Wheeler and the State authorities of 
Arkansas on producing a work which will advance the interests both of 
ornithology and bird conservation in the State.—W. S. 


Sumner on the Stability of Subspecific Characters.—This 
important paper! is the result of years of careful and painstaking research. 
The investigation was prompted by the conflicting opinions of biologists as 
to whether the characters—largely color characters—upon which sub- 
species of birds and mammals have been separated are really inherited 
characters, like those supposed to separate species, or merely the result 
of environmental influences acting during the life of the individual. In 
other words would a-pale race like the desert Song Sparrow, transplanted 
into the humid environment of one of the dark north-west coast forms, 
continue to breed true, or would it respond to the conditions of its new home 
and become identical with the local form? 

Prof. Sumner chose for his experiments deer mice of the species Peromys- 
cus maniculatus which breed more rapidly and are much more easily reared 
than birds. Without going into details, which the reader must study for 
himself, Prof. Sumner’s results after eight years breeding (seven to twelve 
generations) show that the transplanted animals have made no approach 
whatever to the coloration or other characters of the native race of the 
region to which they were removed. 

Such slight change as has taken place being curiously enough in the 
other direction, due no doubt to conditions of confinement which it is 
difficult to determine or to eliminate even with the greatest care in making 
living conditions as nearly natural as possible. 





1The Stability of Subspecific Characters under Changed Conditions of En- 
vironment. By Dr. F. B. Sumner, Scripps Institute for Biological Research. 
American Naturalist, Vol. LVIII, November-December, 1924. pp. 481-505. 
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Experiments as to the effect of marked changes in climatic conditions 
upon deer mice were also undertaken and animals of a rather dark race 
were subjected to hot arid conditions artificially induced. Young, born 
under these conditions, did show a paler coloration in the first or juvenal 
pelage as compared with control individuals kept under normal climatic 
conditions, but this paleness was lost in the next molt and the individuals 
actually became darker with each molt as they advanced in age. This 
was doubtless due to factors incident to the almost pathologic conditions 
necessary in the experiment, some individuals actually dying of the heat. 

The importance of this test lies in the fact that the results are directly 
opposite to those obtained in Beebe’s meagre experiments with birds which 
have been so widely quoted by the writers who argue for the instability 
of subspecific characters. The reviewer has always maintained that other 
factors might be involved in the change effected by Beebe and that the 
experiment should be repeated very carefully before too much reliance 
were placed upon it; and now we have Prof. Sumner’s similar experiment 
with diametrically opposite result. 

Too much praise cannot be given to the careful work of Prof. Sumner 
which furnishes another excellent example of the danger of jumping to 
conclusions. 

In summing up his results he says that “regarding the more difficult 
question whether climatic influence may not have a cumulative effect in 
the course of sufficiently great periods of time, our views must at present 
be decided by considerations of a taxonomic and distributional nature 
rather than by any available experimental evidence.” —W. S. 


Allen’s ‘Birds and Bird Lore.’—Under the title of ‘Birds and Bird 
Lore”! Dr. Arthur A. Allen has had bound together the chapters on birds 
which he has contributed to ‘The Book of Popular Science’ published by 
the Grolier Society of New York. The headings of the several chapters 
give one a good idea of their contents, viz.: ‘Birds as Man’s Helpers’; 
‘Our Common Birds,’ covering eight chapters and running from the 
Thrushes to the water birds; and ‘Bird Migration and Home Life.’ 

Dr. Allen’s ability as a popular writer and a teacher is well known and 
in the work before us he has presented an admirable review of the ornithol- 
ogy of the eastern United States with casual reference to birds of other 
parts of the world. 

Dr. Allen is equally well known as a photographer of birds and the 
remarkable series of pictures, almost all of his taking, which illustrate 
these pages, is quite as noteworthy as the text. Unfortunately the crowding 
on some of the full page plates detracts from their beauty and makes us 
wish for full space and larger reproductions for all of them. 





1 Birds and Bird Lore. By Arthur A. Allen, Associate Editor of ‘Bird-Lore’ 
Illustrated. From The Book of Popular Science. The Grolier Society. New 
York. PP. 2746-59, 2873-83, 3004-12, 3126-36, 3200-8, 3342-53, 3467-81, 3582- 
91, 3730-50, 3858-73, (1924). 
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Practically all of our familiar birds are represented feeding or nesting, 
with views of the nest, eggs and young of most of them. Two colored 
plates by L. A. Fuertes illustrate a number of common land and water 
birds, also unfortunately crowded, but very skillfully and effectively 
grouped never-the-less. 

Both text and illustrations in this work, contrary to the usual case, are 
the work of the author and from his own observations, and if the other 
chapters of ‘The Book of Popular Science’ measure up to Dr. Allen’s 
standard the book should be well worth while. We heartily commend 
Dr. Allen’s chapters as forming an admirable work of reference for the 
bird student, and only regret that they are not obtainable as a separate 
volume such as he has made of his ‘separates.’—W. S. 


Kirk Swann’s ‘A Monograph of the Birds of Prey.’—The second 
part of this beautifully printed work' is before us, covering the remainder 
of the Vultures, the Secretary birds, Caracaras and Gymnogenes and most 
of the Harriers. The treatment follows the plan established in the initial 
part, especial pains being taken with the synonymy, references, etc. 

The three color plates depict (1) two races of Gymnogenys typicus; (2) 
Circus spilonotus and approximans; and (3) Climacocercus ruficollis and 
gorilla all from paintings by Grénvold, while the two photogravures are 
from photographs of nests of the Hen Harrier and Montague’s Harrier, 

It seems a little unfortunate that the keys are carried only as far as 
species, because a bird such as the Marsh Hawk, which is quite generally 
regarded as a distinct species but which Mr. Swann considers a subspecies 
of C. cyaneus, does not appear in the key at all. As we have frequently 
maintained, species and subspecies differ only in degree and a monograph 
should give them similar treatment throughout. This is, however, a minor 
matter and subspecies are given full consideration in the main text. 

We congratulate both author and publisher on what bids fair to be one 
of the handsomest and most accurate monographs that has appeared in 
recent years.—W. 8S. 


White’s ‘Birds of Concord, New Hampshire.’—To the desk of the 
reviewer, piled high with technical revisions, descriptions of new forms 
and the usual type of annotated lists, there comes occasionally a work! 
which for carefulness of compilation, perfection of language and literary 
style, and neatness of typography is a delight to the eye and a relief to the 
tired brain. Such a work is Mr. F. B. White’s little pamphlet on the birds 
of Concord, New Hampshire.? 


1A Monograph of the Birds of Prey (Order Accipitres). By H. Kirke Swann, 
F. Z. 8., M. B. O. U. Corresponding Fellow of the Amer. Orn. Union. Illustrated 
by Plates reproduced in colour from drawings made expressly for this work by H. 
Gronvold also Coloured Plates of Eggs and Photogravure Plates. London, Whel- 
don & Wesley, Ltd. 2, 3 and 4, Arthur Street, New Oxford Street, W. C. 2. Part 
II, January 31, 1925. pp. 53-124, five unnumbered plates. Price 26s. net. 
2 A Preliminary List of the Birds of Concord, New Hampshire, with notes. By 
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It is published with the idea of fixing attention on the facts about 
which additional information is needed to render more complete the know- 
ledge of the birds of the region of which it treats. For this purpose it is 
printed on one side of the paper so that notes may be kept on the opposite 
pages. The annotations under each species set forth clearly and concisely 
the present extent of the knowledge of its occurrence at Concord, while 
occasionally there are delightful little sketches of some special habit or 
detail of observation. The closing paragraph of the note on the Bluebird 
is a good example of this and must appeal to all who have been afield 
early in November when the last Bluebirds are leaving for the south. 
“Tf any are seen about,” writes the author, “in the autumnal migration, 
they are likely to be a flock of four to eight birds clustering in apple trees 
by afarm house. November 4 is my latest date. Their call note is appropri- 
ate to the departing summer, as heard from the sky in the fall of the year 
from those bound away, for it has a melancholy tinge—“ Farewell....fare- 
well.” 

There is a brief introduction, a list of the works dealing with the local 
birds, a map, an enumeration of species according to time and character of 
occurrence and an index, while the nomenclature wisely adheres to the A. 
O. U. *‘Check-List.’ 

The great charm of Mr. White’s admirabue little volume however is the 
care that he has exercised in its preparation and the beauty and clearness 
of his English both especially noticeable in an age when composition and 
literary style are so often ignored in the haste to get some observation 
into print.—W. S. 


Arnold’s ‘British Waders.’—This handsome work consists of a series 
of fifty-one colored plates representing the shore-birds of England with 
a short account of each. The author is primarily an artist and he “pre- 
sents these studies to his brother naturalists as a home reminder of the 
delights of the mudflat and the marsh,” for as he says further “The Waders 
have such an attraction for most people and can be seen by so few.” This 
latter fact is particularly true of American bird students, only a small 
proportion of whom have any opportunity to study “ water birds” except 
for the Spotted Sandpiper, Killdeer and Green Heron, and while Mr. 
Arnold’s attractive shore-bird portraits will be a delight both to those 
who are already familiar with the subjects and those who desire to make 
their acquaintance; they will likewise interest American as well as British 
students, since a number of American species are included, being either 
identical with those on the other side of the water or stragglers to that 
distant shore. 





F. B. White, Member of the Nuttall Ornithological Club, Concord, The Rumford 
Press, 1924, pp. 1-153, with a map. For sale by E. C. Eastman Co., No. 120 
North Main Street, Concord, N. H. Price One dollar. 

1 British Waders Illustrated in Water-Colour with Descriptive Notes. By 
E. C. Arnold, Cambridge. At the University Press. MCMXXIV. pp .i-vii, 1-102 
ppl. 1-51. Price £3, 10s. 
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Mr. Arnold tells us that his plates are memory drawings of birds that 
he has actually seen, often based on hasty sketches made on the spot, and 
calls attention in his preface to the fact that most mounted waders have 
long graceful necks whereas those he has studied in life rarely exhibit 
the neck outstretched. He also finds in his experience that the heads of 
the shore-birds are more triangular than round, the feathers of the crown 
being slightly elevated throwing them out towards the bill and giving the 
effect of a long sloping forehead. This is true in many cases but is perhaps 
carried to an extreme in his paintings and may be characteristic of cer 
tain positions or activities of the birds, rather than an ever present 
character. 

It is interesting to note that in almost every case the artist has depicted 
the bird at rest and we cannot help but feel that he has lost an opportunity 
to put more life into some of his figures and to break the somewhat monoton- 
ous similarity of pose. Some of the running shore-birds drawn by Fuertes 
for example, are exceedingly graceful and attractive. 

Mr. Arnold’s paintings possess a peculiarly delicate character, almost 
Japanese in many respects, and the pale tints of the sky, the sea and the 
sand dunes make an effective background for his birds. The coloring 
of the plumage is usually very good indeed, and the reproduction of the 
plates admirable. 

While the text is usually drawn from the author’s experience there are 
rather extended notes on the American species contributed by Prof. Wm. 
Rowan of the University of Alberta. 

All lovers of the shore-birds will wish to have this work which will, we 
fee] sure, realize the author’s hope that it will arouse recollections of the 
pleasures experienced in the haunts of these delicate creatures.—W. 8. 


Califf’s ‘Permanent Bird Homes.’—While there have been various 
bulletins issued by State or national conservation bodies dealing with 
bird houses there has always seemed to be a need for something a little 
more comprehensive and this has now been provided most satisfactorily 
in Mr. Califf’s little volume.! 

He is a manual training instructor and, as he tells us, when boys began 
to build bird boxes in response to the urge of the Audubon Societies every 
teacher of manual training was soon besieged with requests for designs. 
He therefore designed boxes of various styles which would not only serve 
the purposes of manual training instruction but would also serve the pur- 
poses of the birds. 

These he has now embodied in book form with detailed working plans, 
photographs of the completed boxes and valuable instructions, describing 
the essentials of bird houses and pointing out the usual fauits in their 
construction, both from the viewpoint of the builder and the bird. The 





1 Permanent Bird Houses. By Gladstone Califf, Superintendent of Schools 
and Manual Training Instructor, Richland, Iowa. The Bruce Publishing Comp- 
any, Milwaukee, Wisconsin, 1924. pp. 1-64. Price $1.00. 
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book should be in the hands of everyone maintaining a bird sanctuary 
and every teacher in charge of manual training work.—W. S. 


Recent Papers by Kuroda.—In a recent publication by Kuroda and 
Mori the forms of Sittiparus varius are reviewed and no less than thirteen 
are recognized, S. v. koreensis being described as new from Korea. The 
paper is in Japanese but the description is reprinted in English. 

Another paper, in Japanese, by Kuroda reviews the forms of Locustella 
ochotensis (L. o. ochotensis and L. o. pleskei.) Both papers are reprinted 
from ‘Dobutsugaka Zasshi.’—W. S. 


Bannerman on Tricholaema hirsutum.—Mr. Bannerman has 
prepared a correction’ to his recent review of the races of Tricholaema 
hirsutum to the effect that he wrongly identified 7. h. hybridum, the bird 
so designated being the one recently named 7’. h. chapini. A new synopsis 
of the races is therefore presented.—W. S. 


Riley on New Birds from West China.—In a collection made by 
Dr. James Rock in the high mountains of north-western Yunnan for the 
U. 8. National Museum, were three new forms which Mr. Riley has re- 
cently described* as Ithaginis rocki (p. 9); Strix aluco nivipetens (p. 10) 
and Aethopyga dabryii bagsi (p. 11).—W. 8S. 

Oberholser on East Indian Birds.—In a recent publication® Dr. 
Oberholser presents a description of a new form of Ramphalcyon, R. 
capensis arignota (p. 136) from southeastern Sumatra and Ballitan Island, 
while R. c. hydrophila is recognized as a valid form and the name javana 
maintained for the Bornean form, as opposed to innominata proposed by 
Van Oort. This was the view taken by the reviewer when considering 
this form in 1902 and Dr. Oberholser’s contention is undoubtedly correct. 
At the close of his paper he proposes to separate this genus as a sub- 
family Ramphaleyoninae. 

Why, if subfamilies and subspecies are so desirable and practical, 
cannot our systematists make the same use of subgenera instead of creating 
the multiplicity of so called ‘‘genera” which are rapidly making our 
nomenclature useless for any but the narrow specialist? 

In another paper Dr. Oberholser describes a new Oriolus, O. indicus 
ochroxanthus (p. 5) from Corea.—W. 8. 


Grinnell on Wild Animal Life and National Forests.—This is a 
papers calculated to arouse serious reflections and should be read care- 





1 Important Correction to my Review of the Races of Tricholaema hirsutum. 
By D. A. Bannerman, Rev. Zool. Africaine. XII, No. 4, pp. 482-486. 

*Three New Birds from Western China. By J. H. Riley. Proc. Biol. Soc. 
Wash. Vol. 38 pp. 9-12. January 27, 1925. : 
‘Notes on the Races of Ramphalcyon capensis. By Harry C. Oberholser. 

Proc. Biologica Soc. Wasgington, Vol. 37, pp. 135-138. December 29, 1925. 
* Description of a New Oriolus. Ibid. Vol. 38, pp. 5-6. January 27, 1925. 
‘Wild Animal Life as a Product and as a Necessity of National Forests. By 
Joseph Grinnell. Journal of Forestry, Vol. XXII, No. 8. 1924. 
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fully by all conservationists. Dr. Grinnell’s key note is that ‘‘ No amount 
of game laws will bring an improvement in the output of wild animal life 
unless there be provision for adequate food and shelter.” If live stock 
are allowed to browse over national forests, eating up the food and tramp. 
ing down the cover wild life will inevitably disappear. ‘‘You cannot” 
he goes on to say ‘‘make two things of the same biological predilections 
[like cattle and deer] occupy the same space at the same time.” 

We heartily agree with Dr. Grinnell but we sometimes fear that no 
amount of argument or laws will avail and that wild life in another gener. 
tion or two will have become but a sad remnant of what it is today to say 
nothing of the past. 

Birds are vitally affected by this condition which Dr. Grinnell deplores, 
—wW. &. 


Murphy’s Reports on the Whitney South Sea Expedition.—Dr, 
Murphy has recently written on interesting account! of the bird life of 
Polynesia illustrated by photographs taken by Rollo H. Beck leader of 
the Whitney South Sea Expedition. Some of the discoveries of the expedi- 
tion are described, among which may be mentioned the finding of many 
of the little Sandpipers, (Aechmorhynchus parvirostris) on remote atols 
of the Tuamotus, a species originally found by Peale on the U. S. Exploring 
Expedition and represented by not more than five or six specimens in all 
the museums of the world. 

In a second paper? Dr. Murphy describes a new Kingfisher secured by 
the expedition on Niau Island Todirhamphus gertrudae (p. 1).—W. 8. 


Crosby on Bird Banding.—Mr. Maunsel S. Crosby has an interesting 
popular article* on bird banding in a recent number of ‘ Natural History’ 
illustrated by many photographs. 

There are many quotations from the numerous published papers on the 
subject and an interesting series of Junco records giving dates of banding 
and recovery of a number of individuals by the author, at Rhinebeck, N. 
Y. One bird has been shown to have been present on four of the five 
winters during which the traps were in operation but only 8 to 15 per cent 
of the banded birds have been caught in a subsequent season the bulk of 
birds caught being new individuals each year. 


The Illinois Audubon Bulletin.—The neatly printed Bulletin‘ of 
the Illinois Audubon Society for Spring and Summer, 1924, is fully up to 
its predecessors in beauty of illustration and typography. The contribu- 





1 The Whitney South Sea Expedition. A Sketch of the Bird Life of Polynesia. 
By Robert Cushman Murphy. Natural History, September-October, 1924, 
XXIV, No. 5 pp. 539-553. 

? American Museum Novitates No. 149. November 12, 1924, pp. 1-2. 

* Bird Banding. By Maunsell 8S. Crosby. Natural History, XXIV, No. 5, 
1924, pp. 605-617. 

‘Tllinois Audubon Society, Chicago, Ill. Price——— 
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tions are numerous and deal to some extent with wild flowers and general 
nature conservation as well as with birds which of course are the principal 
interest. 

There are several papers in defence of the Crow and deploring the at- 
tempts at ‘‘extermination.’’ An attractive account of ‘Bird Haven’ the 
home of Robert Ridgway, at Olney, Illinois, is marred by the consistant 
misspelling of the ornithologist’s name.—W. S. 


Quail Investigation in 1924.—The first report! of the Quail investiga- 
tion conducted by the Biological Survey in cooperation with sportsmen 
of Thomasville, Ga., and Tallahassee, Fla., is before us, covering the period 
from March to September, 1924. The work has been under the direction 
of Mr. Herbert L. Stoddard. Over 100 Quail were caught and banded in 
order to ascertain the extent of their migration and investigation of their 
food habits was begun. 

Some 81 nests were studied, the average number of eggs proving to 
be 14, and ranging from 8 to 24; incubating hens were found to leave the 
nest for food only once a day, usually in the afternoon. From 69 to 75 
per cent of the nests were destroyed but as yet the chief destroyers have 
not been determined although evidence points to the cotton rats, house 
cats and opossums. 

Investigations were also carried on regarding the artificial rearing of 
Quail, by visiting game farms in several localities in the United States. 

This report is merely preliminary, but outlines the plans that will be 
carried out as the work proceeds.—W. S. 


Report of the Chief of the Biological Survey. This closely printed 
much condensed report? is well worthy of careful reading so full is it of 
facts and data. 

Under the heading of wild animal pests we learn that no less than 237 
mountain lions were killed during the year making 1236 since the Govern- 
ment began the work of extermination in 1915, while 3448 bobcats and 
59 Canada lynxes were killed in the past year alone. 

Investigations of the food habits of birds show that many ducks on 
Chesapeake Bay died of phosphorus poisoning as a result of bombs 
dropping into the water from the Aberdeen Proving Grounds. Laughing 
Gulls are exonorated from the charges of destroying fish and crabs, but 
Blackbirds are found to be very destructive to the rice crop in Louisiana. 

A biological survey was carried on in the isolated mountain ranges of 
southern Arizona. Chalacas and Ocellated Turkeys were introduced on 
Sapelo Island, Ga., where the former are reported to have bred but the 
latter died. 





1 Progress on Cooperative Quail Investigation, 1924. By Herbert L. Stoddard. 
1925, pp. 1-22, numerous illustrations. 

* Report of the Chief of Bureau of Biological Survey. By E. W. Nelson. Dec- 
ember 2, 1924, pp. 1-39. 
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There are also interesting reports from the bird refuges and big game 
reservations and on the enforcement of the Migratory Bird Regulations, 
Incidentally we learn that 1079 permits for scientific collecting were granted 
during the year, 988 for bird banding and 2360 for possession etc., of 
migratory water-fowl for propogation.—W. S. 


Recent Papers by Lonnberg.—In ‘British Birds’ for October, 1924, 
there is a discussion of the proper nomenclature of the Brant by Einar 
Lénnberg and in the Swedish journal ‘Fauna och Flora’ he has recently 
published a number of papers dealing with birds. Among these may be 
mentioned one on the bird fauna of northern China, in the volume for 1923, 
and in 1924 is the description race of Tetrao urogallus, T. u. karelicus 
from Finland, an account of the occurrence of Charadrius apricarius oreo- 
philus in Sweden, and an historical account of changes in the Swedish 
avifauna. All of these are in the Scandinavian language —W. 8. 


Report on the Fiji-New Zealand Expedition of the University 
of Iowa.—A narrative account of this, the fourth expedition sent out by 
the University of Iowa, has just been published, making a portly volume 
of 369 pages profusely illustrated by photographs of scenery, specimens, 
etc., and admirably printed.! 

The party of six from the scientific staff of the University was under the 
leadership of Prof. C. C. Nutting and the expedition lasted from May 19 
to September 1922, one month being spent in Fiji and about the same 
time in New Zealand. 

The report is a running narrative by Prof. Nutting of a popular and 
personal character with numerous quotations, descriptions and bits of 
history. Two chapters by Prof. Dayton Stoner, who was a member of 
the party, contain references to the bird life of the two localities, the former 
consisting largely of a reprint of the author’s paper on the Mynah, pub- 
lished in ‘The Auk’ for April, 1923, while the latter contains many brief 
notes on the New Zealand birds observed and a reprint of the author's 
article on the Kiwi of the Wellington Zodélogical Garden. 

The paucity of birds in each country seems to have impressed the 
members of the party as well as the stringent measures for their protection 
in New Zealand and a corresponding laxity in the enforcement of con- 
servation rules in Fiji. In both islands, introduced species are the most 
conspicuous, and it would seem that, unless some effective means of exter- 
minating these be adopted, the hope for the preservation of the remnant 
of the native bird fauna is slim. 

Prof. Stoner was also the entomologist of the expedition and an ento- 
mological characteristic is evident in his reference to Flycatchers as 





1 Fiji-New Zealand Expedition by C. C. Nutting, R. B. Wylie, A. O. Thomas, 
Dayton Stoner, Collaborating. Published by the University, Iowa City. Univ. 
of Iowa. Studies in Nat. Hist. First Series No. 82. Sept. 1, 1924. pp. 1-369. 
pl. I-LVIII. 
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“Muscicapids,” and Honey-eaters as ‘‘Meliphagids.” The coining of 
such “vernaculars”’ in the case of insect groups which have no English 
equivalents may be excusable but their introduction into the already 
encumbered nomenclature of ornithology should not be encouraged. 
Moreover if, according to Mathews, we must now use the family name 
Melithreptidae, we presume “Meliphagid” would have to become 
“Melithreptid!”’ 

For the naturalist or traveller about to visit either of the countries here 
treated this volume will prove both interesting and instructive.—W. S. 


Mathews’ ‘The Birds of Australia.’—The present part! of this 
monumental work completes the eleventh volume, and covers several 
genera of Honey-eaters (Melithreptidae) which were formerly included 
in the genus Ptilotis. While we note no new subspecies in this part there 
appears to be a new subgeneric name proposed on page 543—Territornis 
for Ptilotis albilineata White, but the name is proposed in such a manner 
as to leave one in doubt whether it has not been previously published 
somewhere else. ' 

The author states in the preface that one more volume will finish the 
work and judging from his ‘List’ there are about sixty species still to 
consider, We wish him all speed with the final parts.—W. S. 


Fleming on a New Gull.—An examination of specimens of Larus do- 
minicanus undertaken by Mr. Fleming, while not sufficiently thorough to 
determine how many races should be recognized, shows that the form 
inhabiting the South Shetland Islands is distinct and he therefore names 
it L. d. austrinus (p. 139)* type from Deception Island.—W. 8. 


Miller and Griscom on New Nicaraguan Birds.—In this paper*® 
eleven new forms of Nicaraguan birds are described which were obtained 
by the authors on their expedition to that country in 1917 or by W. B. 
Richardson in 1908 and 1909. 

The new forms belong to the genera: Nyctiphrynus, Abeillia, Hyloctistes, 
Pachyrhamphus, Patytriccus, Mitrephanes, Empidonaz, Myiochanes, 
Myiarchus, Heleodytes, and Thryothorus.—W. 8. 


Proceedings of the Linnaean Society of New York.—The present 
number of the ‘Abstracts of Proceedings’ of the Linnaean Society of New 





ey The Birds of Australia. By Gregory M. Mathews. Vol. XI, Part9. December 
» 1924. 
*A New Form of Larus dominicanus Lichtenstein. By J. H. Fleming. Proc. 
Biological Society, Washington, Vol. 37 pp. 139-140, December 29, 1924. 
* Descriptions of New Birds from Nicaragua. By W. DeW. Miller and Ludlow 
Griscom. American Museum Novitates, No.- 159, Feb. 16, 1925. pp. 1-9. 
‘Abstract of the Proceedings of the Linnaean Society of New York, For the 
Four Years Ending March 25, 1924. Nos. 33, 34, 35, containing Notes on the 
bmg ~~ Life of Southwestern Texas. By T. Gilbert Pearson. November 1, 
» Pp. 1-141. 
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York like its predecessors is brim full of local notes on natural history 
most of which refer to birds, and includes also many observations from 
farther afield made by members of the Society while on collecting trips 
to various parts of the world. There is matter of interest to students 
in many fields of research all of whom should consult this volume and 
fortunately a good index makes it easy to sift out the data that each one 
may be looking for. 

In addition to the notes presented at the meetings, there is a longer 
paper by T. Gilbert Pearson on ‘Notes on the Winter Bird Life of South- 
eastern Texas’ which is in the form of an annotated list of species observed 
during November and December, 1921, between Brownsville and Point 
Isabel and as far inland as Kingsville.—W. 8. 


Recent Papers by Peters.—In a carefully prepared review! of the 
Limpkins Mr. James L. Peters recognizes two species Aramus scolopaceus 
with two races—scolopaceus ranging from N. Colombia to Venezuela, 
and carau from Brazil to Argentina; and A. pictus with three races. The 
name pictus is quoted by Meyer from Bartram and replaces the familiar 
vociferus of Latham., while the races are pictus from Florida, Cuba and 
Jamaica; elucus from Haiti and Porto Rico and dolosus (p. 144) proposed 
for the race from Mexico, British Honduras and Costa Rica which Mr, 
Peters regards as distinct. While birds from Cuba and Jamaica are 
slightly smaller than those from Florida a comparable series shows no 
other differences and the race holostictus recognized by some writers, is 
therefore not maintained. 

In another paper* a new race of Geositta—G. cunicularia hellmayri (p. 
145) is described from Argentina.—W. 8S. 


Grote on Birds of the Grasslands of New Cameroon.—This is an 
extensively annotated list* with numerous,notes on characters, relation- 
ship and distribution of the various species. Three new forms are described 
Muscicapa (Alseonax) minima neumanniana (p. 514) Omo Country; 
Halcyon chelicuti hylobius (p. 90) Loango Coast; Eremomela pusilla pro- 
sphera (p. 97) Kano. 

A map illustrates the location of the various stations and an appendix 
by D. A. Bannerman, presents a list of the species obtained in the same 
region by Dr. Elbert, and now in the British Museum. Altogether the 
paper forms a valuable contribution to the avifauna of an interesting 
region.—W. 8. 





1A Review of the Limpkins (Aramus Vieillot). By James L. Peters. Occas: 
Papers Boston Society of Natural History. Vol. 5, p. 141-144. January 30 
1925. pp. 

2A New Geositia from Western Argentina. By James L. Peters. Ibid. p. 1, D. 
145. January 30, 1925. 

* Beitrag zur Kenntnis der Vogelfauna des Graslandes von Neukamerun. 
Von Hermann Grote. Jour. f. Ornith., 1924, pp. 479-517; 1925, pp. 77-98. 
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The Ornithological Journals. 


Bird-Lore. XXVI, No. 6. November—December, 1924. 

My Grosbeak Friends. By Edwin R. Davis.—An interesting account 
of the habits of Evening Grosbeaks at a window feeding shelf, but the 
scientific value of the observations is seriously impaired by the lack of any 
indication as to where they were made. 

The Golden Doves of Fiji. By Casey A. Wood.—An account of the 
habits of Chrysoena luteovirens. 

A Visit to a Wood Ibis Colony. By George M. Sutton. 

Bird Study for Shut-ins in Winter. By Ada K. Phipps. 

The Migration and Plumages of the Broad-tailed, Rufous and Allen’s 
Hummingbirds is presented with a colored plate by Fuertes. 

In the Audubon Societies Department, Dr. A. A. Allen has an instructive 
article on ‘Where are the Summer Birds at Christmas?’, while the volumin- 
ous report of the National Association and affiliated societies is as always 
full of interesting information. 


Bird-Lore. XXVII, No. 1. January-February, 1925. 

With Camera and Jack-Light on the Seashore. By Henry R. Carey.— 
Excellent flash light photographs of Herons. 

The Twenty-fifth Christmas Census occupies most of this number with 
176 lists from 400 observers representing 34 states and one province. 

There is an editorial in the Audubon Societies department on teaching 
ornithology in the colleges, while the educational leaflet considers the 
White Ibis, with a colored plate by Allan Brooks. : 


The Condor. XXVI, No. 6. November—December, 1924. 

The Study of Bird Sounds. By A. A. Saunders.—A discussion of the 
article by Richard Hunt in “The Condor’ for 1923, pp. 202-208. 

Some New Records from Northeastern California. By Joseph Mailliard, 

A Survey of the Song Sparrows of the Santa Barbara Islands. By A. 
J. Van Rossem.—Recognizes M. m. coronatorum from the Coronados 
Islands as distinct from M. m. clementae from San Clemente, Santa Cruz, 
Santa Rosa and San Miguel, and from M. m. graminea. 

Variability in Bubo virginianus from Rancho La Brea. By Rachel A. 
Husband.—Measurements of bones show much variation which is here 

The Condor. XXVII, No. 1. January-February, 1925. 

The Nest and Eggs of the Black Rosy Finch. By F. W. Miller. 

A Seven-Year Duck Census of the Middle Rio Grande Valley. By 
Aldo Leopold. 

Communism in the California Woodpecker. By Frank A. Leach.— 
Observed at least four birds interested in a single nest and apparently 
co-operating in digging it. Later all of these adults shared in procuring 
food and feeding the young. 
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A Report on the Birds of Northwestern Alaska and Regions Adjacent 
to Bering Strait. By Alfred M. Bailey.—This constitutes Part I of the 
report on the Colorado Museum’s expedition to Wainwright, with an 
annotated list of species observed. 

White Pelicans in Nevada. By Laura Mills. 

The Nesting of the Worthen Sparrow in Tamaulipas, Mexico, By 
John E. Thayer. 


The Wilson Bulletin. XXXVI, No. 4. December, 1924. 

Summer Birds of Brownsville, Texas. By M. W. DeLaubenfels,—A 
list of 95 species. 

The Relation of the Crow to Pecan Culture. By William E. Hoffmann.— 
Increase in the birds in Oklahoma coincident with the extension of Pecan 
culture until they have become a serious nuisance. Another illustration 
of the necessity of judging economic problems from the standpoint of 
local conditions. 

A Nighthawk’s Roosting Place. By Thomas M. Earl.—Presumably 
the same bird returned for several seasons to roost on the same tree, 

The Philosophy of Birds’ Nests. By Frank L. Burns. (continued.) 

Winter Birds in Eastern Arkansas. By L. O. Pindar.—A very briefly 
annotated list, all detailed data having been lost through the burning of 
notebooks. 


The Odlogist. XLI, No. 12. December, 1924. 
The Starling in North Carolina. By G. G. Reeves. 


The Cardinal. No. 5. January, 1925. 

Contains notes on the weather at Pittsburgh and comments on the effect 
of weather on bird migration. Also notes on Lambdin’s Museum; on the 
Ruffed Grouse situation in Pennsylvania; the Pittsburgh subscribers to 
Audubon’s work; local bird notes and additions to the local list. 


The Ibis. (12 series) I, No.1. January, 1925. 

The Birds of Jabrin, Jafura and Hasa in Central and Eastern Arabia 
and of Bahrain Island, Persian Guif. By C. B. Ticehurst and R. E. Chees- 
man.—An annotated list of about 88 species with an account of the country 
and the itinerary of the party. 

The Lore of the Hoopoe. By Warren R. Dawson.—Early Egyptian 
drawing and curious Syrian medical uses of the bird described. 

Additional Notes on the Birds of Alcudia, Majorca. By Capt. P. W. 
Munn. 

Field-Notes on the Birds of Sierra Leone. By W. R. Thompson. 

On Birds of North and Central Darfur, with Notes on the West-Central 
Kordofan and North Nuba Provences of British Sudan. By Hubert 
Lynes. (continued.) 

(1) On the Systematic Position of the Jacanidae with some notes on & 
hitherto unconsidered Anatomical Character of apparent Taxonomic 
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Value. (2) A Preliminary Note on the Classification of the Charadrii- 
formes based on this character, viz. the morphology of the quadrato- 
tympanic articulation. By Percy R. Lowe.—The Jacanidae appear to 
belong to the Gruiformes while the genera [bidorhyncha and Catoptrophorus 
(the Willets) are, by the tympanic test, to be transferred from the Scolo- 
pacidae to the Charadriidae. 

A New Swallow from Cameroon. By J. P. Chapin.—lLecythoplastes 
fuliginosus (p. 149). 

The Birds of Lahul. N. W. Himalaya. By Hugh Whistler. 

On the Birds of Quangtri, Central Annam; with Notes on others from 
other parts of French Indo-China. By.J. Delacour and P. Jabouille.— 
A list of 311 species with a narrative of the journey. 


Bulletin of the British Ornithologists’ Club. CCXCI. December 
5, 1924. 

N. B. Kinnear describes Hirundo daurica vernayi (p. 27); twelve new 
forms are described by Delacour and Jabouille from French Indo-China; Dr 
Hartert proposes Neomizis flavoviridis (p. 35) from Madagascar and 
Ammomanes deserti payni (p. 36) from E. Morocco and D. Bannerman, 
Bradornis bafirawari (p. 41) from Juba Land Province, Africa. 

P. Sushkin has a preliminary account of the relationship of Fringilline 
genera based on a study of their osteology (see this number of ‘The Auk’ 
p. 256, for a paper on the same subject). 

The Chairman, Mr. H. F. Witherby, has his usual review of ornithologi- 
cal work for the past year. 


British Birds. XVIII, No. 7. December, 1924. 

The Grassholm Gannets in 1924—A Great Increase. By C. M. Acland 
and H. M. Salmon.—On the east coast of Wales. 

Recovery of Marked Birds.—Many records during 1924, arranged under 
species. 


British Birds. XVIII, No. 8. January, 1925. 

On the Nesting of the Gull-billed Tern in the Camargue. By W. E. 
Glegg.—With excellent photographs. 

On the Display and Nesting of the Great Crested Grebe in Scotland. 
By Henry Boase. 


Avicultural Magazine, (4th series) II No. 11, November, 1924. 

The Accentors. By M. Legendre. 

The Yellow-naped Woodpecker (Chrysophlegma flavinucha). By H. D. 
Astley.—With a colored plate. 


Avicultural Magazine. (4th. series) II, No. 12. December, 1924. 

Honey-suckers and Flower-peckers. By J. Delacour. 

With the beginning of 1925 the Avicultural Society and the Foreign 
Bird Club will unite and the journal of the latter ‘Bird Notes’ will merge 
with the ‘Avicultural Magazine’. 


——— 
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The Oologists’ Record. IV, No. 4. December, 1924. 

Nyasaland Notes. 4, Subfamily Ploceinae. By C. F. B.—Popular 
accounts of the species and their nesting. 

The argument concerning the Cuckoo’s method of depositing its eggs 
continues. Mr. Chance contending that the bird never deposits its egg 
except in the normal way of laying it ‘“‘in or into” the nest while others 
claim that the egg may be ‘“‘stored”’ and carried to the nest in the throat 
of the Cuckoo. In spite of Mr. Chance’s challenge no definite proof of 
the latter claim has been forthcoming. 


Bird Notes and News. XI, Nos. 3 and 4. Autumn and Winter 
numbers 1924. 

Contain articles on bird sanctuaries in England; the destruction of 
136,000 contraband Grebe skins seized by Government authorities; 
reports of the watchers who guard the eggs of birds in the breeding colonies 
on the coast islands, etc., and many notes of interest on the various phases 
of bird conservation. 


The South Australian Ornithologist. VII, Part 8. October, 1924, 

This number is taken|up entirely with a discussion of the question of 
private collecting permits, with extracts from many published opinions 
notably those of Joseph Grinnell. 


Revue Francaise d’Ornithologie. No. 187. November, 1924. {In 
French.] 

Comatibis eremita in Algeria. By Heim de Balsac. 

Capture of Erolia subruficollis in Britanny. By M. Hemery. 


Revue Francaise d’Ornithologie. No. 188. December,1924. [In 
French.] 

The Courtship of the Goatsuckers. By R. Reboussin. 

On Some Birds of the Rhine Valley. By Heim de Balsac. 


Revue Francaise d’Ornithologie. No. 189. January, 1925. [In 
French.] 

The Alpine Tit. By H. Jouard.—An extended discussion of the races 
of P. atricapillus and allied forms. 

Ammomanes deserti intermedia (p. 522) a new subspecies from El Golea. 
By H. de Balsac. 

Habits of the Harriers. By Messrs. Chiquet. 


L’Oiseau. V, No. 9. September, 1924. [In French.] 

The Timeliidae. By J. Delacour. 

In Indo-China. By J. Delacour. (continued in Oct. and Nov.) 

How to Keep Insectivorous Birds and the Maintainance of Perfect 
Health. By P. F. M. Galloway (continued in Oct.). 


L’Oiseau. V, No. 10. October, 1924. [In French.] 
The Bulbuls. By J. Delacour. 
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Natural and Functional Recovery from a Broken Wing. By F. Lataste 

Notes of an Amateur Novice. By Count B. d’Imecourt. 

The Red Cardinal at Liberty. By Prince J. Murat. 

Notes on Some Albatrosses, etc. of North America. By C. Poupinel de 
Valence. 


L’Oiseau. V, No. 11. November, 1924. [In French.] 

The Flycatchers, Caterpillar-eaters and Swallows. By J. Delacour. 

Birds of Rocheplatte. By J. Delacour.—The collection of Prince P. 
Murat. 

There is a colored plate of an aberrant Cardinal with yellow crest and 
spots. 

Le Gerfaut. 14. No. 4. 1924. [In French.] 

Thrushes of Accidental Occurrence in Belgium. By M. de Contrera. 

Many local ornithological notes and observations. 


El Hornero. III, No. 3. December, 1924. [In Spanish.] 

Petrels and Albatrosses of the South Atlantic. By R. Dabbene (conti- 
tinued). 

Observations on Ornithological Pathology. By C. A. Marelli and F. 
A. Ubach. 

Odlogical Notes on the Cuckoos. By H. von IThring. 

Biological Data on Birds of Santa Fe. By A. S. Wilson. 

On Some Birds of Buenos Aires. By J. B. Daguerre. 

Biological Notes on the Birds of N. E. Argentina. By L. Dinelli. 

Vernacular Names for Argentine Birds. By E. L. Arribalzaga. 

Notes on the Birds of Paraguay. By A. deW. Bertoni. 

Notes on Tachyeres patachonicus. By A. G. Bennett. 


Proceedings of the Netherlands Ornithological Club. 14, No. 3. 
1924. [In Dutch.] 

The Avifauna of Harderwijk. By J. F. M. Van Malssen. 

Ornithological Observations in Holland. By Snouckaert van Schauberg. 

Sketch of the Life and Work of H. P. Maasdam. By F. C. Van Heurn. 


Journal fur Ornithologie. LXXIII, Heft. 1. January, 1925. [In 
German.] 

Experimental Investigations on the Sense of Taste in Birds. By B. 
Rensch. 

Stork Problems. By W. R. Eckardt. 

The Ornithology of Osten der Mark. By G. Stein. 
5 On Floral-Faunal Associations in South China. By R. Mell.—This 
installment treats of the tropical rain forests. 

The Bird in the Medicine of the Ancients. By W. Arndt. 

A Contribution to the Knowledge of the Bird Fauna of the Grasslands 
of New Cameroon. By H. Grote (continued).—Eremomela pusilla pro- 
sphera (p. 97) is described as new, from South Cameroon. 
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The Phylogeny of Iridescent Feather Structure. By B. Rensch, 
Some Lamprocolius Species. By E. Stresemann. 


Ornithologische Monatsberichte. 33, No. 1, January, 1925. [In 
German.] 

Regulus regulus and R. ignicapillus in Nordmark. By W. Hagen. 

An Enormous Night Flight at Helgoland as a Sequel to the Unfavorable 
Weather Conditions of the Spring of 1924. By R. Drost. 


Ornithologische Beobachter. XXII, Heft 2. November, 1924, 
[In German.]} 

Crow-catching on the Courtland Peninsula. By W. Laubscher.— 
After it is caught in a net the trapper bites the Crow through the skull 
to kill it. Crow exterminators in America might adopt the method! 

The Snipe Migration in the Autumn of 1923. By L. Pittet.—(1924 
flight in Jan. 1925 issue.) 

The Shrike (Lanius e. excubitor). By J. Troller.—(continued in De 
cember.) 


Ornithologische Beobachter. XXII, No.4. January, 1925. [In 
German.] 
On Cannibalism in the Birds of Prey. By E. H. Zollikofer. 


Contributions to the Breeding Habits of Birds with Consideration 
of Oology. 1, No. 3. January, 1925. [In German.] 

On the Breeding Habits of the Ducks. By W. R. Eckardt. 

The Relative Thickness of the Shell in Runt and Double-yolked Eggs. 
By M. Schénwetter. 


Norsk Ornithologisk Tidsskrift. V. 1924-25. [In Skandinavian.} 

Contains a local list for the vicinity of Bergen; a picture of a hybrid 
Grouse Lgopus scoticus x L. lagopus; notice of the occurrence of Porphyrio 
poliocephalus and Erolia maculata in Norway, as well as numerous records 
of migration and of banded birds. 


Tori. IV, No. 18. October, 1924. [In Japanese.] 

On a Third Specimen of the Rare Pseudotadorna cristata Kuroda. By 
N. Kuroda.—(with an English translation.) 

Branta bernicla bernicla does not occur in Japan. By M. Hachisuka. 

On the Migration and Habits of Shearwaters in the Sagami Bay. By 
Y. Matsudaira. 

On the Japanese Geese. By N. Kuroda. 

Birds from Uneno-mura, Ismigun, Pref. Chiba. By G. Saito. 
Names of Birds of Japan and China. By 8S. Wakiyama. 
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Ornithological Articles in Other Journals.' 


Smith, Harlan I. Eagle Snaring among the Bellacoola Indians. 
(Canadian Field-Naturalist, November, 1924.) 

Lewis, Harrison F. The National Aspect of Game Conservation. 
(Canadian Field-Naturalist, November, 1924.) 

Munro, J. A. A Preliminary Report on the Destruction of Birds at 
Lighthouses on the Coast of British Columbia. (Canadian Field-Natural- 
ist, November, 1924.) (concluded.) 

Munro, J. A. Miscellaneous Bird Notes from Southern Vancouver 
Island. (Canadian Field Naturalist, November, 1924.) (concluded.) 

Munro, J. A. Notes on the Measurements and Soft Parts of Three 
Trumpeter Swans Cygnus buccinator. (Canadian Field Naturalist, 
November, 1924.)—Two in the Brewster-Sanford Collection, American 
Museum of Natural History and one in Mr. Munro’s collection. The 
former taken in British Columbia on April 2, 1918, and the last on January 
7, 1924. 

McKeough, Geo. T. Notes on Some Game Birds in the County of 
Kent, Ontario, Season of 1924. (Canadian Field Naturalist, December, 
1924.) 

Delury, R. E. The Experimental Farm as a Bird Sanctuary. (Canad- 
ian Field Naturalist, January, 1925.) 

Lloyd, Hoyes. The Birds of Ottawa—Addenda to October 2, 1924 
(Canadian Field-Naturalist, January, 1925.) A number of Canadian. 
Christmas bird censuses are published in this number many of which are 
additional to those in ‘Bird Lore.’ 

Rowan, William. The Canadian Counterpart of the Black-headed 
Gull. (Country Life (London) January 3, 1925.) —With beautiful illustra- 
tions from photographs of immense breeding colonies of the Franklin’s 
Gull in Alberta. 

Sutton, George M. The Winter Bird-Citizens of Pennsylvania. 
(Motor Mention, January, 1925.) 

Shufeldt, R. W. The Flicker—A favorite Woodpecker. (Normal 
Instructor and Primary Plans., February, 1925.) 

Shufeldt, R. W. Birds of Central America. (Bulletin of the Pan 
American Union, February, 1925.) 

— R. W. The Dusky Grouse. (Outdoor Recreation, February, 
) 

Gladstone, Hugh S. The Great Bustard in Scotland. (Scottish 
Naturalist, November-December, 1924.) 

Phillips, John C. A Pink-footed Goose taken in Essex County, Mass. 
(Bull. Boston Soc. Nat. Hist., No. 34, January, 1925.) 


Some of these Journals are received in exchange, others are examined in the 
library of the Academy of Natural Sciences of Philadelphia. The Editor is under 
obligations to Mr. J. A. G. Rehn for a list of ornithological articles contained in 
the accessions to the library from week to week. 
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Stoner, Dayton. The Toll of the Automobile. (Science, January 16, 
1925,)—A list of the species of birds, mammals and reptiles found dead 
along automobile roads in Iowa. On roads where the surface was good 
and speeding was possible the mortality was greatest, and on such a road 
105 dead animals were counted in traversing 211 miles, 39 of them being 
Red-headed Woodpeckers, 53 of which were found dead on two successive 
automobile trips. 

Corsan, George. How Birds Saved My Trees. (American Forests and 
Forest Life, February, 1925.) 

Oliver, Douglas. A Missionary to Bird Land. (American Forests 
and Forest Life, January, 1925.)\—An Account of Jack Miner and his 
Geese. 

Pearson, T. Gilbert. Conservative Conservation. (National Asso, 
of Audubon Societies. Circular 9.) 

Pearson, T. Gilbert. Is American Game Protection a Success? (Na- 
tional Asso. of Audubon Societies, Circular 8.) 

Norton, Arthur H. The Semipalmated Sandpiper in Aroostook Co. 
(Maine Naturalist, IV, No. 4.) 

Norton, Arthur H. Notes on the Birds of the Knox County Region 
(continued). (Maine Naturalist, 1V, No. 4, pp. 95-110.) 

Lermond, N. W. Black Skimmer taken in Knox Co. (Maine Natural- 
ist, IV, No. 4.) 

Berlioz, J. Study of a Collection of Hummingbirds obtained by Capt. 
d’Espinay in the vicinity of Quito, Ecuador. (Bull. Mus. Nat. Hist. 
Nat. 1924, No. 3.) [In French.] 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


*‘Danger in Bird Traps.’’ 


Editor of ‘The Auk’: 

My attention has been directed to the letter from Prof. Wm. Rowan, 
of the University of Alberta, Edmonton, Alberta, and which appeared 
in ‘The Auk’ for January, 1925. The communication deals with bird 
fatalities due to imperfectly constructed traps and suggests the appoint- 
ment of “a committee for the purpose of considering all aspects of bird 
banding activities,” etc. 

The basis of Prof. Rowan’s contentions are his own experiences with 
the so-called Government Sparrow Trap as described in U. 8. Department 
of Agriculture Circular No. 170, and the data contained in U. 8. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture Bulletin No. 1268, entitled “Returns from Banded 
Birds, 1920 to 1923.” 
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It is evident that the trap used by Prof. Rowan is defective in that 
“small wire ends” project inwardly at the edges of the trap. He is in 
error however, in stating that these‘ ‘appear to be unavoidable,”’ in fact, 
I fail to see any reason for leaving any wire ends projecting into the 
trap chambers. Three or four years ago the Biologicai Survey had made 
in the shops of the Department of Agriculture two experimental traps, 
using the exact specifications contained in Circular 170. In these traps 
there are no free ends of the wire netting projecting into the chambers. 

There is however, a difficulty with this or any other cage trap made 
of half-inch mesh hardware cloth. Unless removed immediately (and 
even a careful and conscientious operator may be unable to make the 
rounds of his traps more often than once in two or three hours) some 
birds—particularly Sparrows and Finches—will so persistently force 
their bills through the netting as to cause severe abrasions at the base of 
the bill. This trouble was early recognized and measures were taken for 
its correction. The remedy was fully described in Bird Banding Notes 
No. 1, issued April 15, 1922, and when Department Circular No. 170 was 
superseded by Miscellaneous Circular No. 18, issued in May, 1924, this 
information was made an integral part of the specifications of the Govern- 
ment Sparrow Trap. (Page 5.) Briefly, this difficulty is remedied by 
placing a narrow strip of fine screen or netting along the lower portion of 
the sides of the trap chambers. Ordinary window screening will answer 
but the galvanized netting of %-inch mesh is preferable as it does not 
appreciably reduce the amount of light entering the chambers. With 
this netting in place and all joints made smooth on the inside, the per- 
centage of injuries to birds captured in traps of this character, will be re- 
duced almost to nothing. As previously stated, this strip of fine netting 
should be found on all traps of the cage type. 

It must however, be remembered that bird banding as practiced under 
the direction of the Biological Survey, is an entirely new method of in- 
vestigation, and we are still passing through a transitional period, involving 
a great deal of experimental work. Prof. Rowan refers to certain European 
bird banding projects and suggests the desirability of corresponding 
“with Rossitten, London, Aberdeen and other well known banding 
centers.” As a matter of fact the Biological Survey is in touch with all 
the major banding projects now in progress in Europe. These, however, 
are only two in number, that of British Birds Magazine, and that of the 
German Ornithological Society which maintains (with the aid of the 
German government) the stations of Heligoland and Rossitten. The 
work at Aberdeen University was discontinued some time ago as was 
that at Viborg, Denmark, and with the exception of those previously 
mentioned, other projects are too small to be of importance. The pro- 
ject under the direction of British Birds Magazine is easily the largest 
and in 1913—four years after the work was started—they reported a 
total of about 15,000 birds banded. This number has not since been 
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equaled, due of course, to the war. For purposes of comparison, I may 
refer to the fiscal year 1924 (July 1, 1923 to June 30, 1924), and which 


. also was the fourth year of the bird banding work under the Biological 


Survey. In that year over 40,000 birds were banded or almost three 
times as many as were barided in the banner year of the largest European 
project. This, I think, should demonstrate the fallacy of attempting 
to compare the work done in North America with that in the Old World. 
Furthermore, no European project has applied on a large scale, the method 
of systematic trapping although a few workers in England, Scotland, 
and Hungary have used cage traps to capture birds and have obtained 
returns in this manner. 

Prof. Rowan also cites the data in Department Bulletin 1268 that 
are marked with a dagger as possible supporting evidence to his claims, 
There was considerable question regarding the advisability of including 
in the tables these records, because it was foreseen that lacking complete 
information regarding each case, this very question might be brought up. 
It is believed that these records will prove of service in determining 
percentage rates of mortality among birds, and it must be stated that 
our cooperators have evidenced a most commendable frankness and 
candidness in admitting accidents that were due to their own carelessness, 
inexperience, or the use of improperly constructed traps. So apparently 
honest have been these reports that I cannot agree with Prof. Rowan in 
assuming that there are many cases where the cause of death is based 
entirely upon conjecture. There are, it is true, cases where the causes 
of death were unknown to the operator but they are almost always so 
marked.. 

To take the example selected by Prof. Rowan (page 40 of Bulletin 
1268) I find that the following additional information is contained in 
the bird banding files: Killed by cats, 5; by shrikes, 3; by squirrels, 3; 
by hawk, 1; shot, 1; by pull-string trap, 3; injury from band, bird killed 
by operator, 1; heart failure (fright ?), 1; unknown, 9. The number of 
unknown causes, is certainly evidence of the desire on the part of station 
operators to make their reports accurate. Most of the records on this 
page of birds killed by cats, are from the station of Mr. Wm. I. Lyon, 
of Waukegan, Ill., who has had a great deal of trouble from these animals 
as the grounds of his station are very large with abundant cover for both 
birds and small predatory animals. He has however, been able to effectu- 
ally control their depredations. 

In conclusion, I may say that my assistants who are in direct charge 
of the bird banding work are “scientifically trained” biologists, and the 
Biological Survey has made an effort to see that the officers and councilors 
of the various regional associations, include the leading ornithologists 
of the area. Even if they are unable to actively participate in the work, 
their advice is greatly desired. The Bureau is fully aware that mistakes 
are inevitable in the development of a new project and we will always 
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welcome costructive criticism either of the methods employed or our 
interpretation of the results obtained, but it is my belief that the better 
way will be to bring such matters direct to the attention of this office. 
Very truly yours, 
E. W. NELson, 

Chief of Bureau. 

U. 8. Dept. Agriculture, 
Bureau of Biological Survey, 
Washington, D. C. 
February 28, 1925. 


NOTES AND NEWS. 


On February 15, the vacancies in the various classes of members were 
as follows: Fellows 1, Honorary Fellows 2, Corresponding Fellows 11 and 
Members 2. 


In this issue appears the list of Deceased Members of the Union which 
is published once in five years. Since the last list appeared in 1920 there 
have been 88 additions including the names of 6 Fellows, 4 Honorary 
Fellows, 21 Corresponding Fellows, 3 Members and 54 Associates. A 
perusal of this list containing many names well known both in this country 
and abroad is well worth while. The Fellows who have died during the 
last five years include three Founders, Allen, Bicknell and Cory; two others 
elected at the first meeting, Barrows and Dutcher; and William Palmer 
elected in 1888. A comparison of the lists in the four classes of limited 
membership brings out several facts of interest. The Fellows and Members 
are restricted to 150 and the Honorary and Corresponding Fellows to 125 
but the deaths among the Fellows, Retired Fellows and Members since 
the organization of the Union number only 40—a small proportion when 
compared with the total of 108 among the Foreign Fellows.—T. 8. P. 


Dr. Caartes BincHAM Penrose, of Philadelphia, a life Associate of 
the A. O. U., died on February 27, 1925, on a train near Washington, D. 
C., while returning from Aiken, 8. C., where he had been spending the 
winter, He had been in poor health for some years and his condition 
had recently become critical. 

Dr. Penrose was born in Philadelphia on February 1, 1862, the son of 
Dr. Richard Alexander Fullerton Penrose, one of the City’s most noted 
physicians and for many years professor at the University of Pennsylvania 
Medical School, and his ancestry can be traced back to many noted figures 
in the early history of the country. His grandmother was an aunt of 
Prof. Spencer Fullerton Baird and from another ancestor came the LeContes 
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noted among the earlier American naturalists, so that it is not difficult 
to account for his interest in science. 

Charles B. Penrose was educated at the Episcopal Academy in Phils. 
delphia and at Harvard University where he was a classmate of his brother 
Boies, later United States Senator from Pennsylvania, and gratuaded 
with honors in 1881, at the age of nineteen. He later received from 
Harvard the degrees of A. M. and Ph.D. while he graduated in medicine 
at the University of Pennsylvania. 

He at once devoted himself to his profession and became eminent 
both as a surgeon and as a practitioner as well as a writer on gynecology 
and other medical subjects. He was connected with many of the Phila- 
delphia hospitals and was for a time a professor at the University of 
Pennsylvania while he drew up the plan of organization of the State Depart- 
ment of Health and was connected with many other medical activities, 

Dr. Penrose was always fond of outdoor life and hunted extensively in 
the west while he possessed a wide knowledge of zoology. He served as 
a member and as president of the State Game Commission and also of 
the Zoological Society of Philadelphia, while he was a member of the Coun- 
cil of the Academy of Natural Sciences. During the years that he directed 
the affairs of the Zoological Society the Garden made a notable advance 
especially in eliminating disease among the animals which was largely 
brought about by the establishment of the pathological laboratory which 
he had planned. During the last years of his life the Zoological Garden 
was his chief interest and he gave to its affairs his most careful attention. 
While not actively engaged in zoological research he kept fully abreast of 
the work of others and possessed the ability to have become a great natural- 
ist had he not preferred to devote his life to medicine. 

Possessed of a brilliant intellect and an attractive personality he was 
a delightful companion to those with whom he was intimate but he was 
of a retiring disposition and averse to publicity and but few of his associates 
had any idea of the breadth and scope of his knowledge. 

Dr. Penrose was married in 1892 to Miss Katharine Drexel who died 
in 1918, and leaves two children and two brothers:Dr. Richard A. F. 
Penrose, Jr., a geologist of note and president of the Academy of Natural 
Sciences of Philadelphia and Spencer Penrose, of Colorado Springs, Colo.— 
W. 8. 


Dr. Cuaries Evsese Dionne, an Associate of the American Ornitho 
logists’ Union since 1893, died at the city of Quebec, Canada, on January 
25, 1925, after a very brief illness. 

He was a son of Pascal Eusebe and Emilie (Lavoie) Dionne, and was 
born on July 11, 1845, at St. Denis, Kamouraska County, Quebec. His 
father was a farmer of limited means. 

Prior to 1865 his education was gained only through irregular attendance 
at the parochial school of St. Denis, where his inborn interest in natural 
history early manifested itself. On January 19, 1865, he was hired as & 
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campus employee at Quebec Seminary, Quebec, at a salary of $4.00 a 
month, plus room and board with the students. Later he obtained work 
in the library of Laval University, with which the Seminary was closely 
associated. 

This employment gave him his opportunity, which he promptly grasped. 
Making the best use of the library and museum of the University, and of 
sympathetic professors and instructors, he devoted all available private 
time to study and collecting, until he became Curator of the Museum of 
Laval University and held the degree of Master of Arts. 

On May 6, 1876, he married Marie Emilie Pelletier. 

In 1882, when he was appointed Curator, the Museum of Laval Univer- 
sity was small, and most of the specimens in it were neither named nor 
classified. Under his care order was soon established in the collection, 
which grew rapidly in size. A great many specimens were collected by 
Dionne himself, principally in the vicinity of Quebec and of his old home 
at St. Denis. Thousands of exchanges were made with institutions in 
all parts of the world. 

In 1889 he collected at St. Denis specimens et the Acadian Sharp- 
tailed Sparrow (Passerherbulus nelsoni subvirgatus), thus extending greatly 
its known summer range, which was previously limited to the Maritime 
Provinces. 

While most of Dionne’s life was spent in his native Province of Quebec, 
he visited scientific institutions in Chicago and New York, as well as in 
Paris, France, and London, England. 

He contributed to ‘The Auk,’ but his principal publications were the 
following works, all in the French language: ‘Les Oiseaux du Canada,’ 
‘Catalogue aunote des Oiseaux de la Province de Quebec,’ ‘Les Mammiferes 
de la Province de Quebec,’ ‘Les Oiscauz de la Province de Quebec,’ ‘Les 
Araignees.’ 

A few days before his death he completed sixty years in the service of 
Laval University and received the degree of Doetor of Science. 

Dr. Dionne was a true scientist, full of zeal for the truths of nature, 
regardless of self or of prejudice. His entire life was most earnestly 
devoted to natural science, and the results of his labors form a worthy 
and outstanding monument to his memory. With all his passion for 
science, he was ever splendidly kindhearted and human, ready to give 
freely of his best to help the most learned savant or the veriest amateur, 
and long is the line of those who, like the writer, are deeply indebted to 
him.—H, F. L. 


TE Boston Society of Natural History has received from the executors 
of the estate of Mr. Wm. Brewster, an amount approximating $51,000. 
The income of this is to be used for ‘‘the purchase of birds and publication 
of papers relating to ornithology.” The income should give the Society 
approximately $3000 annually for the above purposes. 
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Tue Forty-third stated meeting of the American Ornithologists’ Union 
will be held at the American Museum of Natural History, New York, 
November 9 to 12, 1925. Monday November 9 will as usual be devoted 
to the meetings of the Council and the business meetings of the Members 
and Fellows, the public sessions for the presentation of papers following 
on the 10th, 11th, and 12th. Those who have not previously attended 
these meetings do not realize what they are missing and it is none too soon 
to make your plans so as to be able to make the trip and be free from 
business affairs on these dates. Details of the meeting will appear ina 
later issue of ‘The Auk.’ 











